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THE REPORT 



OP THE 

PRESIDENT OE THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK, 

FOR 

THE ACADEMIC TEAR, 1859-60. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

Mat it please your Majesty, 

In compliance with the requirements of the Statutes of Queen’s 
College, Cork, I have the honour to submit the following Report 
of the Proceedings of that College during the Academic Year 
1859-GO, and of the state of the various departments of the College 
during that year. 

Examinations for Entrance — Numbers and Classification of 
Students. 

The Examinations for entrance were held in the usual manner at 
the opening of the Session, and on subsequent days, as fixed by the 
College Council. The arrangements to this effect are given in the 
Prospectus of the Session, of which a copy is annexed, Appendix A. 

After those Examinations, 60 new Students were entered as 
Matriculated Students to the First Year's class, as were also 10 
Students who had previously matriculated, but who, from not 
naving been promoted or from other causes, were disqualified 
from proceeding with the higher studies of a senior class, and were 
therefore necessitated to re-enter the class of the First Year, and 
resume the more elementary course. The total number of Matri- 
culated Students in the First Year’s class for the Session of 1859-60 
was, therefore, 70. 

In addition to the above, there presented themselves to proceed 
with the studies of the senior years, 74 Students, who had passed 
the Sessional Examinations at the close of the previous Academic 
year. The total number of Matriculated Students in Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cork, for the year 1859-60 was, therefore, 144. 

In addition to the above 144 Matriculated Students there entered 
to attend the Lectures of particular Professors, 27 Non-Matriculated 
Students. The total number of Students attending the College 
during the Session 1859-60 was, therefore, 171. 

The classification of those Students by their collegiate standing 

a 2 
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will be shown by the following table, and thereby the numbers can 
be compared with those given in the Reports of previous years:— 

Courses of Study in order of collego standing. Session 1858-59. Session 1859-GO. 



Matriculated Students— Courses of First Year, .55 70 

Matriculated Students— Courses of Second Year, . 29 40 

Matriculated Students— Courses of Third Year, . 16 17 

Matriculated Students— Courses of Fourth Year, . 14 9 

Special Courses not for University Degrees, .11 8 

Total number of Matriculated Students, . 125 144 

Non-Matriculated Students, ... 24 27 

Total number of Students, . .349 171 



In regard to Faculties and Courses of Study for Degrees and 
Diplomas, the classification of the Students who attended the Col- 
lege during the Session 1859-60 was as follows: — 



In the Faculty of Arts, _ . 

In the Faculty of Medicine, 

In the Faculty of Law, . 

In the Course of Engineering, 
In the Course of Agriculture, 

Total, 



Matriculated. 


Non-matrioulated. 


Total. 


. 51 


7 


58 


. 65 


20 


85 


. 4 


— .. 


4 


. 26 


— 


26 


. 5 


— 


5 


. 151 


27 


178 



The number, 151, exceeds that given previously, as the total 
number of Matriculated Students (144). by 7, the which excess is 
caused hy the circumstance that so many Students were entered to 
follow at the same time more than one course of study for Degrees. 
Under this head there were: — 



Attending Arts and Medicine, . . . • 4 

Attending Arts and Law, . • ■ • 1 

Attending Arts and Engineering, . . • • -1 

Attending Medicine and Engineering, . . . -1 

Total, . • • • 7 

The respective ages of Matriculated Students are given in the 
following table: — 



Under 1 6 years of age, 
From 16 to 17 years of age, 
From 17 to 18 years of age, 
From 18 to 19 years of age, 
From 19 to 20 years of age, 
From 20 to 21 years of age, 
Over 21 years of age, 



. 12 
. 14 
. 18 
. 25 
. 16 
. 19 
. 40 



Total, 144 



The average ages of Students attending the several branches of 
study were : — 



In the Faculty of Arts, 17 7 years. 

In the Faculty of Medicine, . - • • 1 9’5 years. 

In the Faculty of Law, ..... 20*0 years. 

In the Course of Engineering, . . • 18‘ 4 years. 

In the Course of Agriculture, . . - . 18'0 years. 
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Queen's College , Cork. 

The average ages of all Matriculated Students at entrance was 
found to be 17-9. The ages of Non-Matriculated Students are not 
recorded. 

Of the 144 Matriculated Students, 4 interrupted their studies 
before the termination of the Session. 

College Examinations toe Scholarships and Sessional Promo- 
tion of Matriculated Students. 



The Examinations for Scholarships and for Sessional Promotion 
were conducted under the direction of the College Council, and 
the numbers and natures of the Scholarships awarded for the year 
1859-60 were as follow: — 

Of the 7 Senior Scholarships in the Faculty of Arts, 1 was 
awarded. 

Of the 30 Junior Scholarships in the Faculty of Arts, 27 were 
awarded. 

Of the 2 Senior Scholarships in the Faculty of Medicine, both 
were awarded. 

Of the 6 Junior Scholarships in the Faculty of Medicine, all 
were awarded. 

The Senior Scholarship in the Faculty of Law was not awarded. 

The 3 Junior Scholarships in the Faculty of Law were all 
awarded. 

The 2 Scholarships in Engineering were both awarded. 

Of the 4 Scholarships in Agriculture, 3 were awarded. 

The Examinations for those Scholarships were conducted in the 
usual manner, principally by printed papers, but in some instances 
partly viva voce. The subjects included in each Scholarship course 
are described in the Prospectus, Appendix A, and the more im- 
portant Papers of Questions are given, Appendix B, 

The Examinations for Sessional Promotion were held at the ter- 
mination of the Session, in the usual manner and with the follow- 
ing results : — 

In the Faculty of Arts, of 28 Students of the first year 13 were 
promoted to second year’s rank. 

Of 10 Students of the second year, 8 were promoted to third 
year’s rank. 

Of 10 Students of the third year, 6 were promoted to fourth 
year’s rank, and were recommended to be examined for the degree 
of A.B. 



Of 9 Students of the fourth year, all were recommended to he 
examined for the degree of A.M. 

In the departments of Engineering and Agriculture of 17 Stu- 
dents of the first year 12 were promoted to second year’s rank. 

Of 14 Students of the second year, 5 were recommended to be 



examined for their Diplomas. 

Of 4 Students in the Faculty of Law, 3 were promoted Jo the 
Senior Classes. ^ 



No Collegiate promotion to senior standing takes place in the 
Medical Faculty, and therefore only such students are examined at 
the close of the Session as are candidates for Medical Scholarships 
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or for Prizes. The Students attending Special Courses not for 
University Degrees, are not required to pass the Sessional Examin- 
ations. the general result of these Examinations may, therefore, 



"be expressed as follows : — 










Promotod. 


Not Promotod. 


Total. 


In the Faculty of Arts, 


28 


21 


39 


In the Faculty of Law, 


3 


1 


4 


In the Course of Engineering, 


13 


13 


26 


In the Course of Agriculture, . 


4 


1 


5 




48 


36 


84 


In the Faculty of Medicine, where no promotion takes place, 


59 


Attending Special Courses, . 






8 


Total, 






151 



Having regard to the strictness of the Sessional Examinations, 
the proportion of Students promoted may be considered satisfac- 
tory. The Professors also reported favourably of the answering 
for' honors at those Examinations, and the College Council awarded 
prizes to the Students who were specially recommended. The 
examinations were conducted by printed Papers of Questions, as in 
those for Scholarship. A selection of those Papers will be found in 
Appendix C. 

The prizes thus awarded were conferred at a General Meeting 
of the College, held in December, which was attended by the local 
authorities and others of the City and County of Cork. The 
Eeport of the Proceedings on that occasion, and the names of those 
who received honors and prizes, will be found in Appendix D. 

Courses or Instruction. 

The particulars of Classes, the number of Lectures delivered by 
each Professor, and the number of Students attending each Class is 
given in the following table : — 

Number of 
Lectures weekly 

Greek Language, . . .9 

Latin Language, . . .9 

English Language, . . .3 

History and English Literature, . 3 
French Language, . . .6 

Celtic Language, . . .6 

Mathematics, .... 9 

Natural Philosophy, . . .11 

Chemistry, .... 3 

Practical Chemistry, . . .3 

Natural History, . . .3 

Physical Geography, . . .3 

Geologj’ and Mineralogy, . . 3 

Logic, 3 

Metaphysics, . ... 3 

Civil Engineering, . . .9 

Agriculture, . ... 9 

Anatomy and Physiology, . . 5 

Practical Anatomy, . . * . 5 

Practice of Surgery, . . .3 

Practice of Medicine, . .3 



Number of Number of 

. Lectures delivered. Students attending. 



186 


32 


167 


38 


32 


27 


58 


9 


152 


56 


149 


8 


183 


67 


240 


50 


70 


62 


45 


22 


70 


44 


12 


9 


72 


18 


34 


10 


54 


6 


140 


28 


167 


4 


126 


59 


104 


44 


57 


23 


57 


16 
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Number of Number of 

Lectures weekly. Lectures delivered. 


r 

Number of 
Students attending. 


Materia Medica, 
Medical Jurisprudence, 


. 3 


68 


24 


. 3 


36 


12 


Midwifery, 


. 3 


53 


12 


English. Law, 


. 12 


72 


4 


Civil Law, 


. 8 


44 


3 


Political Economy, 


. 4 


24 


4 


Ophthalmic Surgery, . 


. - 


20 


10 



The several courses of instruction were delivered by the Profes- 
sors in a highly satisfactory manner. All the arrangements neces- 
sary for efficiency of teaching have been fully carried out. De- 
tails as to the means of instruction employed will be found in the 
official reports of the several Professors given in Appendix E. 

The attendance of the Students on the Professors’ Lectures was 
completely satisfactory, both as to attention and regularity. 

Qtjeen’s University Examinations, and Degrees Conferred. 

The Students who had completed their Courses in the several 
Faculties and Courses, were recommended to the Senate of the 
Queen’s University, to be admitted to examination. The names of 
Students of Queen’s College, Cork, who obtained Degrees or 
Diplomas at the University Examinations, and also the list of the 
University Honors obtained by Students from this College in 
October, 1860, will be found in Appendix F. 

Libraries, Museums, and Botanic Gardens. 

I have to report that several additions have been made to the 
Library and Museums within the last year, and the officers in charge 
have diligently attended to the classification and arrangement of the 
books and specimens. A complete Catalogue of the Library has 
been prepared by the Librarian, Mr. O'Keeffe, under the instruc- 
tions of the College Council and the Library Committee, and is 
now being printed. For details as to the actual condition of ^ the 
Library and Museum departments, I beg to refer to the official 
reports of the Curator of the Museum, Professor Harkness, and of 
the Librarian, Mr. O’Keeffe, which are annexed, forming Appen- 
dices G and H. 

Since last Report, an addition has been made to the Anatomical 
Lecture-room, by which some of the inconveniences of that apart- 
ment have been mitigated. The relief, however, is but of a partial 
and imperfect nature, and by no means removes the necessity already 
so strongly urged for the extension of the building of the Medical 
Faculty. There is still no place whatsover provided for arranging 
the Medical Museum, so that those collections may become pro- 
perly available to the Professors and Students ; and the Medical 
School of the College is thus placed under very serious disadvan- 
tages. Much inconvenience is also felt, as represented in the 
Report of the Professor of Surgery, from the Surgical lectures 
not being delivered in the same building with those on Anatomy 
and Physiology. The Clarendon building, however, is still in-' 
sufficient for the proper accommodation of the Anatomical depart- 
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ments, and it lias been only practicable to continue the arrange- 
ment heretofore in force, of having those lectures which relate to 
Operative Surgery given in the Clarendon building, the General 
course of Surgery being still given in the principal building. On 
these several grounds the urgent necessity for a proper extension 
of the building of the Medical Faculty, so as to provide the 
Museums and Lecture-rooms so much required, is abundantly 
evident. Neither have any steps been taken to provide a Con- 
servatory or hot-house for plants, for the use of the Professor of 
Natural History, although the urgent want of such has been so 
often and so pressingly urged. I beg leave, therefore, to refer to 
and again respectfully to solicit attention to the representations 
made in former Reports upon this subject. 

Financial Position of the College. 

I have the honour to annex copies of the several College Accounts, 
as furnished by the Bursar, and also of the Distribution of the Par- 
liamentary Grant of £1,600, among the several departments of the 
College for the year 1850-60, forming Appendix I., Nos. 1 and 2, 
viz. : — 

No. 1. — Account of Receipt and Expenditure of Endowment 
under the Queen’s Colleges Act of Parliament. 

No. 2. — Account of Expenditure of Parliamentary Grant for 
Fitments, Libraries, Museums, &c., and of Receipts from College 
Fees, Fines, &c. 

Conduct and Discipline of Students. 

I have much pleasure in reporting that the conduct of the students 
of Queen’s College, Cork, has been, during the last Session, entirely 
satisfactory, and has completely justified the expressions of approval 
regarding them given in former Reports. Such cases of trivial 
breaches of discipline as occurred were suitably decided by the 
Vice-President : even these were very few, and during last year no 
case occurred of any importance requiring to be brought under the 
notice of the College Council. The report of the Vice-President 
on discipline, and the return of punishments from the Registrar, 
forming Appendix K, Nos. 1 and 2, will be found annexed. 

The religious and moral conduct of the Students has been, I have 
every reason to believe, during the past year very satisfactory. The 
Licensed Boarding Houses, and the rules to which they are sub- 
jected, remain as in the previous Session. The function of those 
Boarding Houses is not so important as had been originally expected, 
from causes already explained in previous Reports, the number of 
Students residing therein being very small, and those being for the 
most part in the last Session, over twenty-one years of age. I have 
the honoiu* to submit annexed the Reports of the several Deans of 
Residences, viz., that of the Rev. Mr. Webster, for the Established 
Church ; that of the Rev. Mr. Tracy, for the Wesleyan Community ; 
and that from the Rev. Dr. Magill, for the Presbyterian Church ; 
forming Appendix L, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. It is known that no Report 
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is furnished, from the Dean of Residences for the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

With regard to the numerical proportions of the several religious 
denominations among the Students, I b'eg to report, that of the 144 
Matriculated and the 27 Non-Matriculated Students, who were on 
the College Books in the Session 1S59-60, there were — 



Roman Catholics, 


Matricu- 

lated. 

. 75 


Non-matri- 

culated. 

10 


Total. 

85 


Per cent 

49-7 


Established Church, 


, 52 


16 


68 


39-8 


Presbyterians, 


. 4 


— 


4 


2-3 


Wesley ans, 
Independents, 


. 8 


— 


8 


4-7 


. 2 


— 


a 


1-2 


Society of Friends, 


. 2 


1 


3 


1*7 


Unitarian, . 


. 1 


— 


i 


0-6 




144 


27 


171 


100- 



In these tables the gradual and steady increase in the num- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Students, is remarkably shown, both 
in the absolute numbers, which progress as the total number of 
Students increases from year to year, and also in the relative num- 
bers of the Roman Catholics as compared with the other denomina- 
tions. We thus see unequivocally proved the healthy growth of 
well-founded confidence in the educational arrangements of this Col- 
lege, which is taking place on the part of the public at large, but 
especially on the part of the Roman Catholic laity of the South of 
Ireland. This result is also manifested by the returns of the Ses- 
sion now current, 18(10—61, the total number of Students having 
increased this Session to 201, and the number of Roman Catholics 
to 95: the number of new Matriculated Students entered in this 
year being 72, which is more than had ever before been entered in 
one Session. 



Signed, 

ROBERT KANE, 

President. 



Queen’s College, Cork, 
January 22, 1861. 
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Appendix A. 

General 
Regulations 
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&c. 



APPENDIX. 



APPENDIX A. 

General Regulations of College. — List of Officers. — Pro- 
gramme of Courses for Matriculation and Scholarships. — 
Hours of Lectures. — Fees. — Special Courses for Competitive 
Examination and the Public Service. 



Queen’s University in Ireland — Queen’s College, Cork. 
Faculties of Arts, Medicine, and Law. — Session 1859-60. 

President — Sir Robert Kane, f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

Vice-President — John Ryall, ll.d. 

Professors. 

The Greek Language, John Ryall, ll.d. 

The Latin Language , Bunnell Lewis, a.m. 

History and English Literature , . . William Rushton, a.m. 

Modern Languages , Raymond de Vericour, d. es. l. 

Celtic Languages , Owen Connell an, Esq. 

Logic and Metaphysics , George Sidney Read, a.m. 

Mathematics, George Boole, ll.d., f.r.s. 

Natural Philosophy J. England, a.m. 

Chemistry , J ohn Blyth, m.d. 

Natural History , J oseph Reay Greene, a.b., m.r.i.a. 

Geology and Mineralogy , .... Robert Haricness, f.r.s.l. & e., f.g.s. 

Engineering, Alexander Jack, a.m. 

Agriculture , Edmund Murphy, a.b. 

Anatomy and Physiology , . . . . J. Henry Corbett, m.d., l.r.c.s.i. 

Practice of Medicine, Denis C. O’Connor, a.b., m.d. 

Practice of Surgery, Denis P. Bullen, m.d. 

f Purcell O’Leary, b. es. l., a.m., m.d., 
Materia Medica, j M D ^ p B S 

Midwifery Joshua R. Harvey, a.b., m.d. 

English Law Michael Barry, m.r.i.a. 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy, . Richard Horner Mills, a.m. 

Officers. 

Curator of Museum, Robert PIarkness, f.g.s., f.r.s.e. & l. 

Registrar, Robert John Kenny, Esq. 

Bursar , Edward M. Fitzgerald, Esq. 

Librarian , Matthias O’Keeffe, a.m. 



The College Session , 1859-60. 

The First Term will commence on the 18th of October, 1859, and end on the 
23rd of December. 

The Second Term -will commence on the 9th of January, 1 860, and end on the 
3 1 st of March.* 

The Third Term will commence on the 16th of April, 1860, and end with the 
Session, on the 9tli of June. 



* The Easter recess for tlio Medical Faculty will commence on the Tuesday before Easter, 
and end on Easter Monday. 
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Subjects of the Matriculation Examinations. 

For the Faculties of Arts, Medicine, and Law. 

English: 

Grammar. 

Greek : 

Xenophon — First Book of the Anabasis ; Grammar. 

Latin : 

Virgil — First Book of the iEneid. 

Latin Prose — Tie-translation from English into Latin of short sentences from 
Ctesar, Gallic War, Book I. 

Mathematics : 

Arithmetic — Principles of Notation. Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, with the 
reasons of the different rules. The Buie of Proportion, with its commercial 
applications, including Simple Interest. 

Euclid — Book I. 



For the Department of Civil Engineering. 

The outlines of Modern Geography ; Grammar. 

Mathematics — Arithmetic, Principles of Notation, Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions, with the reasons of the different rules. Rule of Proportion, with its 
commercial applications; Extraction of the Square Root, both of whole 
numbers and decimals. 

Algebra Explanation of the signs and meaning of au Index, calculation of the 

value of Algebraic expressions, when particular values are given to the letters 
which they involve. 

Euclid — Books I., II., III., IV., and VI., with the definitions of Book V. 



For the Department of Agriculture. 

The English Language : 

Grammar and Composition. 

Mathematics : 

First Four Rules of Arithmetic. Proportion. Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 
Extraction of the Square Root. 

Modern Geography. 



Matriculated Students. 

Persons intending to become Matriculated Students of the College, in any of 
the Faculties or Departments of Faculty, are required to pass the Matriculation 
Examination, whereby they are declared competent to pursue the course of study 
prescribed to Students in that Faculty or Department of Faculty, and, on com- 
pleting this course, are entitled to become Candidates for the Degrees or Diplomas 
granted by the Queen’s University in Del and. 

The Examinations for the Matriculation of Students in the several Faculties 
and Departments of Faculty , will commence at Ten o'clock , on Tuesday, the 18 th 
of October , 1859. , _ . 

Candidates for Matriculation are required to forward their names to the Regis- 
trar of the College, and to state the Faculty or Department of Faculty for which 
they propose to Matriculate, at least three days before the commencement of the 
Matriculation Examinations. , . . _ ... 

Each Candidate, before being admitted to the Matriculation Examination, is 
required to pay to the Bursar of the College the Matriculation and College Fees 
for the year, amounting together to 10s. for each Faculty or Departmental ha- 
culty. These fees -will be returned to such Candidates as may fail m passing the 
Matriculation Examination. . . . rl .. 

After passing the Matriculation Examination, and before receiving a Oertlfl- 
cate thereof, or joining the several Classes, each Student of the Literary anc 



AppendixA. 

General 
Regulations 
of College, 
&c. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 

Science Divisions of the Faculty of Arts is required to pay to the Bursar of the 
College the sum of £4 15s., being a moiety of the Class Fees for the Session. 
The remaining moiety will be required on or before the 20th of December, 1859. 

Students of the Faculties of Medicine and Law, and of the Departments of 
Engineering and Agriculture in the Faculty of Arts, are required to pay on 
Matriculation, and before receiving a Certificate thereof, the whole of the Fees 
of the Classes for which they enter. See Table of Class Fees, page 25. 

Junior Scholars are exempt from the payment of more than one moiety of the 
Class Fees for the Session. 

Matriculated Students are required to wear an academic dress. 

In May and June are held 'General Examinations in the subjects lectured upon 
during the Session ; and a sum of One Hundred Pounds is awarded in Prizes to 
the most distinguished Students. 

Students who have pursued part of them studies in any one of the Queen’s 
Colleges, or in any University capable of granting Degrees in the several Facul- 
ties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, are permitted, on passing the prescribed Exa- 
minations, to take corresponding rank in this College, and also to compete for 
Scholarships of the corresponding year ; provided they shall not hold at the same 
time a Scholarship or other office of emolument in any University or College of 
a University. 



Non-Matrioulated Students. 

Gentlemen who do not propose, or are not prepared, to Matriculate, but who 
wish to avail themselves, in other respects, of the advantages offered by the 
College, are permitted to attend the Professors’ Lectures, without passing any 
of the Examinations, on paying to the Bursar the regulated College and Class 
Fees, amounting generally to £2 5s. for each course; but they cannot become 
Candidates for Scholarships or Prizes, or enjoy the other privileges of Matricu- 
lated Students. They are, however, entitled to the use of the Library, on sub- 
scribing the Library Regulations, and paying a fee of 1 5s. for each Session ; and 
the Professors are authorized to recommend to the Council to grant Certificates 
of Honour to the most distinguished of them in their respective Classes. 



East India Civil Service. 

The attention of parents and guai'dians is directed to the new arrangements 
for the East India Civil Service ; according to which Writerships are open to 
competition at Examinations presci'ibed by the Board of Control. The course 
of Lectures in the Queen’s College, Cork, are well adapted to prepare Candidates 
for this Examination, which includes the following branches of knowledge, their 
relative importance being indicated by the annexed scale of marks. 



English Language and Literature : 

Composition, ..... 500 

English Literature and History, including that of 
the Laws and Constitution, . . . 1,000 

] ,500 

Language, Literature, and History of Greece, . 750 

». ,, ,, Rome, . 750 

>> >, ,, France, . 375 

„ Germany, . 375 

.. „ ,, Italy, . 375 

Mathematics, pure and mixed, . . .1,250 

Natural Science — that is, Chemistry, Electricity, 
and Magnetism, Natural History, Geology, and 
Mineralogy, ..... 500 

Moral Sciences— that is, Logic, Mental, Moral, and 
Political Philosophy, . . . . 500 

Sanscrit Language and Literature, . . 375 

Arabic Language and Literature, . . .375 



6,875 
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Library and Museum. AppenaixA . 

The Library and Museum -are open, under certain regulations, to all the General 
indents. Regulations 



Students. 



of College, 
&c. 



Faculty of Arts. 



Lectures. 

The Lectures of the several Professors in this Faculty will commence on Mon- 
day, the 24th of October, 1859, except those on the “English Language” and 
on “ Logic,” which will not be delivered until the commencement of the Second 
Term. 



Degrees of Arts. 

Students intending to take the Degree of A.B. in the. Queen’s University, 
must, on entering the College, pass a Matriculation Examination, for which see 
page 11. 

The Undergraduate Course for the Degree of A.B. occupies three Sessions, at 
the end of which Students are admitted to Examination for the Degree of A.B. 
from the Queen’s University in Ireland, provided they have attended the College 
Lectures for at least two full terms in each Session, have passed the prescribed 
College Examinations, and are recommended by the President of the College 
for promotion to the Degree. 

Course of Study for the Degree of A.B. 



FIRST YEAR. 


Pag* 


The Greek Language, . 
The Latin Language, . 
The English Language, 
The Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, . 


Three Terms, See Appendix, 28 
Three Terms, ,, 28 

One Term, „ 28 

Three Terms, „ 29 

Three Terms, „ 29 


SECOND YEAR. 




Logic, . 

Chemistry, 

Principles of Zoology and 
Botany, 

The Higher Mathematics ; 

Or — The Greek and Latin Lan- 


One Term, ,, 

Three Terms, ,, 

Three Terms, , , 

Three Terms, „ 


30 

31 

32 
f29 


guages, 




128 


THIRD YEAR. 




Natural Philosophy, . . 

History and English Literature, 
Physical Geography, . 
Metaphysics, . • t •" 

Or — Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy, 


Three Terms, „ 

Two Terms, ,, 

One Term, ,, 

Two Terms, „ 

^ Each One Term, „ 


31 
28 

32 
30 

so 



Course of Study for the Degree of A. M. 

A Candidate may proceed to obtain his Master's Degree by Examination in 
any one of the four following Courses of Study, viz. : 

1 . — Classics, which shall be considered as including 
The Greek and Latin Classic Authors ; Prose Composition in Greek, Latin, and 
English ; a Modern Foreign Language. 

2 —English Philology and Criticism. Logie. Metaphysics (or in place of 
Metaphysics at the election of the Candidate) Political Economy and Juris- 
prudence. 
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3. Mathematical and Physical Science, which. will be considered as in- 

cluding the following subjects : — 

Algebra, including the Theory of Equations. 

Analytical Geometry. Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical. 

The Differential and Integral Calculus. Differential Equations. Theory of 
Probabilities. 

Statics and Dynamics. Hydrostatics. Hydraulics and Pneumatics. Optics. 
Heat. Electricity and Magnetism. Plane and Physical Astronomy. 

4. Experimental and Natural Sciences, which shall be considered as in- 
cluding the following subjects : — 

Experimental Physics. 

Laws of Chemical Constitution and Combination. 

General Properties and Preparation of Organic and Inorganic Bodies. 

Structure, Punctions, and Classification of Animals and Vegetables. 

Zoological and Botanical Geography. 

Elements of General Geology and Paleontology, of Physical Geography, and of 
Crystallography, and Mineralogy. 

Every Candidate must be a Bachelor of Arts of the Queen’s University, and 
must have attended in one of the Queen’s Colleges for at least Two Terms, sub- 
sequent to his having received the Bachelor’s Degree, a Course of Lectures on 
some one of the subjects of the Course of Study, which he may have selected to 
proceed in for his Degree. 

Diploma in Engineering. 

Engineering Students are required to pass a Matriculation Examination (for 
which see page 11), and pursue the following Courses of Study, during at least 



two years : — 

FIRST COURSE. 

Mathematics, ..... Three Terms. 

Chemistry, ...... Do. 

Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography, . Do. 

Drawing, . . . . . Do. 

Descriptive Geometry, Surveying, and Mapping,* Do. 
SECOND COURSE. 

Mathematics, ..... Three Terms. 

Natural Philosophy, . . . . Do. 

Motive Powers, Construction, and Theory of 
Machines, ..... Do. 

Drawing, ...... Do. 

Civil Engineering, including the Principles of 
Architecture, and Engineering Pinance, . Do. 



Any Student who shall have completed the above Courses of Study in any of 
the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, shall be admitted to Examination for the Di- 
ploma in Civil Engineering in the Faculty of Arts. 

Bachelors of Arts of the Queen’s University are allowed to take rank as Second 
Year’s Students of Engineering, and to proceed for the Diploma as such, pro- 
vided they shall, in the subsequent period of their Engineering Studies, have 
attended the full Courses of Instruction in Drawing, Mapping, Surveying, and 
all other subjects, previously attended or included in their A.B. Course. 



Diploma in Agriculture. 

Candidates for this Diploma are required to pass a Matriculation Examination 
(for which see page 1 1), and afterwards pursue the following 

Course of Study for the Diploma of Agriculture. 

FIRST YEAR. 



Natural Philosophy, 


. Three Terms. 


Chemistry, .... 


Do. 


Principles of Zoology and Botany, . 


Do. 


Theory of Agriculture, 


Do. 



*Note I. — The instructions in Mapping and Surveying required in the courses 
for diplomas in Engineering and Agriculture, include regular Practical Exercises 
and Observations in the Field, with the use of instruments, continued throughout 
the Session. 

il The drawing required by the above curriculum is understood to include 

free-hand drawing, as well as special mechanical drawing. 
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SECOND YEAR. 

Mineralogy, Geology, arid Physical Geography, . Three Terras. 
Surveying and Mapping,* and Parra Architecture, Do. 

History and Diseases of Parm Animals, . . Do. 

Practice of Agriculture, including Parra Finance 
and Accounts, ..... Do. 



Appendix A. 

General 
Regulations 
of College, 
&c. 



Students who shall have passed through the above Course, and also attended, 
during twelve months, the Practical Working of a Farm, under the direction of 
an Agriculturist approved by the College Council, will be admitted to Examina- 
tion for the Diploma in Agriculture. 

Students intending to qualify themselves for the Management of Estates, or 
of Extensive Farms, are recommended to attend also Sessional Courses of In- 
struction in— 

l st. The Law of Landlord and Tenant, and the Elements of Conveyancing. 

2nd. Elements of Political Economy and Statistics, as applied to Agriculture and 
Parm Pinance. 



Faculty of Medicine. 

Dean — Joseph Henry Corbett, m.d., l.r.c.s.i. 



Lectures, &c. 

The Medical Session will be opened on Friday, 28th October, 1859, at Two 
o’clock, by an address from the Dean, and the Courses of Lectures will commence 
as under : — 

Anatomy and Physiology — Wednesday, 2nd November, at One o’clock, to 
be con tin ued daily, except on Saturdays, at the same hour. 

Practice of Medicine — Thursday, 3rd November, at Three o’clock, to be 
continued on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at the same hour. 

Practice of Surgery — Wednesday, 2nd November, at Three o’clock, to be 
continued on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at the same hour. 

Materia Medica — Thursday, 3rd November, at Two o’clock, to be continued 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, at the same hour. 

Midwifery Wednesday, 2nd November, at Four o’clock, to be continued on 

Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at the same hour. 

The Course of Practical Anatomy will be conducted by the Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology, assisted by Dr. Shinkwin, Demonstrator. 

The Department will be opened for Dissections on the 1 5th October. 

The Anatomical Demonstrations will commence on 3rd November, and be 
continued daily at Twelve o’clock, except Saturdays. 

Chemistry — Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

Practical Chemistry — Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. 

Zoology and Botany — Monday, Wednesday, Friday. 

Natural Philosophy — Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Medical Jurisprudence — Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

Modern Languages — Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

A Special Practical Class of Surgical Operations under the direction 
of the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 



Degrees in Medicine. 

Ordinance of the Senate of the Queen’s University in Ireland , , regarding the 
Qualifications and Examinations for the Degree of M.D. 

1st.— Every Candidate for the Degree of M.D. shall produce a Certificate 
from the Council of one of the Queen’s Colleges, that he has passed a full Exa- 
mination in the subjects of study prescribed in the Course of Matriculation for 
Arts, and has been admitted a Matriculated Student of the College in the Fa- 
eulty of Medicine. 

* See note on preceding page. 
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2nd.— The Curriculum shall extend over a period of at least four years, anil 
shall be divided into two periods of at least two years each. 

3 rc l 'Xhe first period shall comprise attendance, on the following Courses of 

Medical Lectures : — 

Chemistry— Six Months, at least Three Lectures each Week. 

Botany and Zoology— Six Months, Three Lectures each Week, with Herbori- 
zations for practical study. , . 

Anatomy and Physiology— Six Months, Five Lectures each Week. 

Practical Anatomy— Six Months. , . 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy— Six Months, Three Lectures each Week. 

4 th. The second period shall comprise attendance on the following Courses 

of Medical Lectures : — 

Anatomy and Physiology— Six Months, Live Lectures each Week. 

Practical Anatomy— Six Months. . . 

Theory and Practice of Surgery— Six Months, Three Lectures each Week. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children— Six Months, Three Lectures 

Theory Ynd Practice of Medicine— Six Months, Three Lectures each Week. 

Medical Jurisprudence— Three Months, Three Lectures each Week.* 

5th In addition to the above Courses of Lectures, Candidates shall have 

attended during the first period of the above Curriculum — 

Practical Chemistry, in a recognised Laboratory— Three Months. _ 

Med ico-C hirur gical Hospital, recognised by the Senate, containing at least 
sixty beds, together with the Clinical Lectures therein delivered, at least 
Two each Week — Six Months. 

6th And during the second period — 

Practical Midwifery, at a recognised Midwifery Hospital, with the Clinical 
Lectures therein delivered, for a period of Three Months, in an Hospital con- 
taining not less than fifteen beds. 

Practical Pharmacy— Three Months. . . 

Medico-Chirurgical Hospital, recognised by the Senate, containing at least 
sixty beds, together with the Clinical Lectures therein delivered— Eighteen 
Months. 

7 th —Candidates, before being admitted to the Degree of M.D., shall pass 
two Examinations, the first Examination comprising the subjects of the first 
period of the Curriculum ; the second comprehending subjects of the second 
period of study. It shall be competent for Students to present themselves for 
their first Examination at the termination of the first period of the Curriculum, 
or at any after period to be fixed by the Senate, previous to their undergoing 
the second Examination. 

8th —By the Charter of the Queen’s University, Candidates are required to 
have attended at least one-third of the Courses of Medical Lectures in some one 
of the Queen's Colleges. For the remainder of the Courses of Medical Lectures, 
authenticated Certificates will be received from the Professors or Lecturers iri 
Universities, Colleges, or Schools recognised by the Senate of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity in Ireland. 

9th. — Candidates will also be required to have attended, in some one of the 
Queen's Colleges , Lectures on OneModern Language for Six Months, and Lectures 
on Natural Philosophy for Six Months. 

10th. — The Examinations will be conducted principally by printed papers, to 
which written answers shall be given ; but the Examiners shall also be at liberty 
to add such viva voce Examination on the subjects of the written paper, and to 
call for such demonstrations and experiments as they may deem necessary. _ 

1 lth The above regulations will be binding on all Students commencing 

their Medical Studies on or after the 1st October, 1852; but Students already 
engaged in their Medical Studies are at liberty either to complete their Courses 
according to the Ordinance of 30th June, 1850, or according to the present 
Ordinance. 

* Note .The 25th of November in each year, is the last day of entering for the 

Six Months’ Courses of Lectures in the above Curriculum. All the Lectures are 
recognised by the Queen’s University in Ireland, by the Universities of London, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrew's; the Colleges of Surgeons of Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and London ; by the Apothecaries' Companies, by the Army, Navy, 
and East India Medical Boards, &c., &c. 
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■ — General 

_ Regulations 

Lectures. of College, 

The complete Course for each Class consists of Twenty-four Lectures, by the &c * 
Professor of English Law, in each Collegiate Session, which Lectures are de- 
livered in the interval between the close of the Michaelmas. Law Term and the 
Christmas recess, in the Second Collegiate Term, commencing in the Month of 
February, and in the interval between Easter and Trinity Law Terms. And of 
Twenty-four Lectures in each course of the first two years, and Twelve in that 
of the fourth year, by the Professor of Jurisprudence, which are delivered in the 
Months of December, February, and March. 



Degrees in Law. 

Candidates for the Diploma of Elementary Law must have passed a Matricu- 
lation Examination,* and pursued the following 

Course of Study for the Diploma of Elementary Law. 

First Session— Law of Property and Principles of Conveyancing, Jurisprudence. 

Second Session— Equity and Bankruptcy, Civil Law. 

Third Session — Common and Criminal Law. 

Candidates for the Degree of LL.B. will be admitted to Examination for that 
Degree from the Queen’s University in Ireland, provided they shall have pro- 
ceeded to the Degree of A.B., and shall have attended the Lectures and passed 
the Examinations prescribed for the Elementary Course, and shall also have 
pursued the following 

Additional Course of Study for the Degree of LL.B . 

Fourth Session— A more extended Course of Study in the subjects appointed 
for the Diploma — The Law of Evidence and Pleading in the Courts of Com- 
mon Law and Equity— Medical Jurisprudence— Constitutional, Colonial, and 
International Law. 

Students who have obtained the Degree of LL.B. will, at the expiration of 
three years after they have obtained the Degree, be admitted to the Examination 
for the Degree of LL.D. 



Scholarships. 



The Examinations for Scholarships will commence on Tuesday, the .1 8th of 
October.t The College Council are empowered to confer, at these^Exanihiations, 
Ten f ~ 
ship 

each j OiA. m XTJLCvmJinG, J.IU6S ... -‘-‘*"1 - — " “ — — „ o ‘ , ... 

value of £20 each; and Four in Agriculture, of the value. ot £15 each— and it 
competent Candidates present themselves, these Scholarships will he awarded to 

* Note It will be sufficient for such Candidates to have passed this Examina- 

tion at amt time previous to applying for the Diploma. By tlie Act of Parliament, 
14 and 16 Vic. cap. 88, it is provided, that every person who, as a Matriculated or 
Non-Matriculated Student, shall have attended the prescribed Lectures, and. passed 
the prescribed Examinations of the Professors of thel’aculty of Law for two Collegiate 
years, and who shall have duly served as an apprentice or clerk by contract m 
writing, duly stamped at or before the signing thereof, or within six months utter, 
for the term of foul years, shall, at any time after the expiration of five years from 
the commencement of such attendance on Lectures, or of such a period of service, 
which ever shall first happen.be qualified to be admitted as an Attorney or Solicitor 
as fully and effectually as any person having been bound, and having served five 
years is now qualified to be admitted. See also the same Act for the privileges 
extended to Graduates of the Queen’s University, respecting admission to the 
profession of Attorney or Solicitor. 

t See Programme of Scholarship Examinations. 
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Appendix A. tlie most deserving. The Scholarships are tenable for one year only ; but the 

Scholars of each year are, at its expiration, eligible to become Candidates for 

General the Scholarships of the succeeding year. A Scholarship, however, of the same 
ofgiier year in the same Faculty, cannot be held twice by the same Student. 

& c . s ’ The Scholarships of the first year are open to all Students of the respective 
Faculties who have passed the Matriculation Examination. Those of the second, 
third, and fourth years are open to all Students who have passed the Examina- 
tions, and attended the Lectures prescribed in the preceding part of their Course 
of Study. 

If any Student be placed, at the Examination for Junior Literary and Science 
Scholarships, first on both the lists of Candidates, he will be entitled to a Scholar- 
ship of each Division ; but in no other case will the same Student be permitted 
to hold two Scholarships. 

No Student is entitled to become a Candidate fur a Scholarship until he shall 
have paid the College and Class Fees for the current Session. 

The Scholarship endowment is paid by Quarterly Instalments, and its tenure 
is dependent on the Scholar’s performance (so far as required by the Council) of 
the duties prescribed by the Statutes. These duties are to take charge of the 
Class-Rolls, to Register the attendance of the Students, to assist the Professor, &c. 

If the Scholar be not obedient to the orders of the Council, be removed from 
the College, or, by non-attendance on Lectures, fail to keep the terms required 
for promotion, he forfeits his Scholarship. 

The Scholar in the Faculty of Medicine must attend during the year of his 
appointment the classes recommended for his year of study in the order of the 
following Curriculum : — 

FIRST YEAR. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

Chemistry. 

French or German. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Zoology and Botany. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

Materia Medica. 

Practical Anatomy. 

Practical Chemistry. 



THIRD YEAR. 
Surgery. 

Midwifery. 

Practical Anatomy. 
Clinical Surgery. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Practice of Medicine. 
Medical Jurisprudence. 
Clinical Medicine. 



Junior Scholarships. 

Subjects of Examination for Literary Scholarships of the First Year. 

The Greek Language : 

Homer — The Iliad, Books I., II., HI., IV., V., VI. 

Euripides — The Medea. 

Herodotus — The Second Book. 

Xenophon — The Anabasis, Books I., II., III. 

Lucian — Walker’s Selections. 

Greek Prose— Re-translation of short sentences from English into Greek. 

The Latin Language: 

Virgil — First Six Books of the iEneid, the Georgies. 

Horace — First Two Books of the Odes, the Satires, and the Epistles, Books 
I., H. 

Cicero — De Senectute and De Amicitia. 

Sallust— Conspiracy of Catiline, and Jugurthine War. 

Caesar — The Gallic War, Books V., VI. 

Latin Prose — Re-translation from English into Latin, of portions of Cicero. 
N.B — The Examination in Greek and Latin will be conducted partly vivi 2 voce, 
and partly by printed questions. 

The English Language: 

Original Essays on subjects proposed by the Examiner. 
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History and Geography : 

Grecian History to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
Roman History to the Accession of Augustus. 

Outlines of Ancient and Modern Geography. 



Subjects of Examination for Literary Scholarships of the Second Year. 



The Greek Language:* 

Homer— Iliad, Books XX. to XXIV. inclusive. , 
Herodotus — Book I. 

JEschylus— Prometheus Vinctus. 

Thucydides — Book I. 

Composition in prose and verse. 



The Latin Language : 

Virgil — Eclogues and iEneid. 
Horace — Odes, Satires and Epistles. 
Terence — Phormio. 

Cicero — Tuseulan Disputations. 

De Oratore. 



Composition in prose and verse, 



Juvenal— Satires, I., III., VIII., 
XIII., XIV. 

Sallust— Jugurthine War. 

Livy — Book IY. 

Tacitus— Histories, Book I. 



The English Language : 

Spalding’s History of English Literature. Part I. and II. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cassar. 



The French Language : 

Bossuet — Oraisons Funebres. 

Lafontaine — Eables. 

Barthe — Histoire de la Litterature Eran9ais. 
Translation from English into French. 
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Subjects of Examination for Literary Scholarships of the Third Year. 
The Greek Language 

Homer — Odyssey, Books XVI. to XVIII. inclusive. 

Sophocles — Antigone. 

Euripides — Orestes. 

Plato — Apology and Crito. 

Thucydides — Book II. 

Herodotus — Book I. 

Composition in prose and verse. 

The Latin Language : 

Virgil — Eclogues, Georgies, and JEneid. 

Horace — Odes, Satires, and Epistles. 

Cicero — Tuseulan Disputations. 

Actiones Verrinas. 

De Oratore. 

Terence — Adelphi and Phormio. 

Juvenal— Satires, I., III., VIII., X., XIII., XIV. 

Livy — Book IV. 

Tacitus — Annals, Book I. 

Histories, Book I. 

Composition in prose and verse. 

The English Language : 

Spalding’s History of English Literature. Part Third. 

Hallam’s Middle Ages. Chapter I. and II. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth and Hamlet. 

The French Language: 

Translation from English into French. 

Questions on French Literature. . 

Subjects of Examination for Science Scholarships of the First Year. 
Arithmetic : 

Mensuration of rectilineal figures and of the circle. 



* One passage will be set, not included in the specified portions of the authors. 

B 2 



Pi 
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Algebra : 

The Solution of Simple and Quadratic Equations with one or more unknown 
quantities. Easy questions in the application' of Algebra to Geometry. Arithme- 
tical and Geometrical Progressions. The nature of Logarithms. 

Euclid : 

Books I., II., III., and IV., with deductions. 

Trigonometry : 

Definitions of the Sine, Tangent, &c., of an angle. The easier analytical for- 
mulae The Solution of Plane Triangles, with demonstrations. Nature and 
Use of the Tables. 

Subjects of Examination for Science Scholarships of the Second Year. 

The Higher Arithmetic : 

Mensuration, with fommlce : 

Algebra : 

The Solution of Equations with one or more unknown quantities. _ Elimination. 
Theory and use of Logarithms. Theory of Equations. Binomial and Expo- 
nential Theorems. Compound Interest and Annuities. 

Geometry : 

Euclid, Books I., II., III., IV., VI., with deductions. Application of Algebra 
to Geometry. Conic Sections. 

Trigonometry: 

The Solution of Plane Triangles, with demonstrations of the formulas. Theo- 
rems relating to single arcs. Theorems relating to the sums and differences 
of arcs. Application to heights and distances. Elements of Spherical 
Trigonometry. 

Subjects of Examination for Science Scholarships of the Third Year. 

Logic : 

Scholastic Logic. The Theory of Hypothetical Syllogisms and of Inductions, 
and the New Analytic of Logical Forms, as contained in the works of Mill, 
Whately, Thompson, and Baynes. 

Mathematics : 

Algebra — Theory of Equations and Methods of Approximation. Elimination. 
Summation of series. Binomial and Exponential Theorems. Scales of 
Notation, &c. 

Trigonometry — Plane and Spherical, with Astronomical applications. 

Analytical Geometry. 

Differential Calculus, involving demonstrations of the rules for differentiating 
Algebraic, Circular, and Exponential Eunctions, founded upon a clear state- 
ment of the nature of Limits and Definition of a Differential co-efficient. 
Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s Theorems. Maxima and Minima. Criteria of the 
same, with proofs. Equations of Tangent, Normal, Evolute, &e. 

Integral Calculus, including more particularly Rational Fractions, Binomial 
Differentials, Areas of Curves, Rectification of Curves, Cubature of Solids of 
Revolution. 

Chemistry : 

Laws of Combination and Affinity. Constitution and Properties of Inorganic 
and Organic Bodies treated during the course. Organic Analysis. Principal 
Theories of Organic Chemistry. 

Zoology and Botany : 

The Lectures of the Professor for the preceding year. 

Subjects of Examination for Engineering Scholarships of the First Year. 

Arithmetic : 1 

Mensuration : ; 

Algebra: !> As for Science Scholarships of the First Year. 

Euclid : ) 

Trigonometry : j 
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Subjects of Examination for Engineering Scholarships of the Second Year. AppendixA. 

Mathematics : General 

The same as for Science Scholarships of the Second Year. Regulations 

Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography : °^ e ® e * 

Form, structure, physical and chemical characters of Minerals. Description 
of the more important simple Minerals. General structure of the Earth; 
its form, density, and internal temperature. Cause of geological pheno- 
mena. Classification of Rocks; Veins, Volcanos. Earthquakes, Elevation of 
Land and Mountain Chains. Application of Mineralogy and Geology to 
Engineering — as Mines, Building Materials, &c. 

Application of Physics, Geology, and Natural History, to the general condition 
of the Globe. 

Chemistry : 

Laws of Combination aud Affinity — Preparation and Properties of the Chief 
Inorganic Substances — Metallurgio Operations — Mortars and Cements. 

Surveying and Engineering : 

Descriptive Geometry and Projection — Surveying, Levelling, Plotting Plans 
and Sections— Uses of Instruments in Engineering Field Work. _ 

N.B Quickness and accuracy in drawing, readiness and facility in practical 

operations, will be required from the Candidates. 

Subjects of Examination for Agricultural Scholarships of the First Year. 

The English Language : 

Grammar and Composition. 

Mathematics: 

Vulgar and Decimal Fractious,. Involution and Evolution, Proportion and 
Interest, Mensuration. 

Geography : 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 

Book-keeping : * 

Subjects of Examination for Agricultural Scholarships of the Second Year. 

Chemistry : 

Laws of Combination and Affinity — Chemical History of the Constituents of 
Soils, Plants and Manures, Chemical Problems of the Nutrition of Plants and 
Animals. 

Natural Philosophy : 

Principles of Statics and Dynamics — Hydraulics and Pneumatics — Applications 
to the Theory of Farm Operations, Buildings and Instruments. 

Zoology and Botany : 

The Lectures of the Professor for the preceding year. 

Theory of Agriculture : 

Principles of Nutrition, and Growth of Cultivated Plants — Agricultural Botauy 
— Classib cation and Properties of Soils and Manures — Meteorology in relation 
to Agriculture. 

Subjects of Examination for Medical Scholarships of the First Year. 

The Scholarships of the First year in the Faculty of Medicine will Lc awarded 
thus: — One to the Candidate who shall have most distinguished himself at the 
Examination in the course prescribed for Science Scholarships of the First year 
in Arts, and one to the Candidate who shall have most distinguished himself at 
the Examination in the course prescribed for Literary Scholarships of the First 
year in Arts. Candidates for these Scholarships shall have previously declared 
themselves, and have Matriculated as Medical Students. It is left to their 
option for which of them they will compete. 

Subjects of Examination for Medical Scholarships of the Second 1 ear. 

Anatomy and Physiology. I General Physics. 

Chemistry. I Zoology and Botany. 

The French Language. 
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Subjects of Examination for Medical Scholarships of the Third Year. 
Anatomy and Physiology. I Materia Medica: 

Practical Anatomy. | Practical Chemistry. 



Law Scholarships. 

Examination by the Professor of Jurisprudence . 

First Year : 

Reddie’s Inquiries in the Science of Law. 

Lord Bacon’s Tract on Universal Justice, by D. C. Heron. 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations— Book III. 

Second Year : 

Sources of the Roman Civil Law, by William Grapel, with the Lectures of the 
Professor, and subjects prescribed for examination in the first year. 

Third Year : 

The Institutes of Justinian, by Thomas Collett Bandars, and the Lectures 
of the Professor, and subjects prescribed for examination in the first and 
second year. 

Fourth Year : 

Hallam’s Constitutional History. 

Examination by the Professor of English Law. 

First Year: 

Williams— Principles of the Law of Real Property. 

Second Year : 

The Lectures of the Professor for the preceding years. 

Smith— Manual of Equity Jurisprudence. 

Williams— Principles of the Law of Personal Property. 

Smith— On Contracts. 

Third Year : 

The Lectures of the Professor for the preceding years. 

Smith— Leading cases on branches of the Law. 

Storey — Equity Jurisprudence. 

The Lectures to the Law Students are delivered in the months of December, 
February, and March, twenty-four lectures in each course of the first two years, 
and twelve in that of the fourth year, by the Professor of Jurisprudence. 



Senior Scholarships. 

The Seven Senior Scholarships appropriated to the Faculty of Arts will be 
conferred, by examination, on the most distinguished Students who shall have 
proceeded to the Degree of A.B. in the Queen’s University, for proficiency in 
Special Departments of Study, viz. Oue Scholarship in the Greek and Latin 
Languages, and Ancient History 5 One in Modern Languages, and Modem 
History! One in Mathematics; One in Natural Philosophy; One in Meta- 
physics and Economical Science; One in Chemistry; and one in Natural 
History. 

The Two Senior Scholarships appropriated to the Faculty of Medicine will be 
awarded, by examination, to the most distinguished Students who shall have 
completed in some one of the Queen’s Colleges the Course of Study of the first, 
second, and third years prescribed to Candidates for the Degree of M.D. in the 
Queen’s University, for proficiency in Special Departments of Study, viz. : — 
One Scholarship in Anatomy and Physiology 5 and One in Therapeutics and 
Pathology. 

The Senior Law Scholarship will be awarded to the most distinguished 
Student who shall have proceeded in the Course of Arts to the Degree of A.B., 
and who shall have completed the Course of Legal Study prescribed to Candi- 
dates for the Degree of LL.D. 
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Subjects of Examination for the Senior Scholarship in the Greek, and Latin 
Languages, and Ancient History. 

The Greek Language : 

Plato— The Timaeus. 

iEschines Against Ctesiphon, Demosthenes — On the Crown. 

Together with the Subjects for the Honor Examination at the University. 
Composition in Attic Prose and Iambic Yerse. 
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The Latin Language : 

Virgil. Horace. 

Lucretius — Books V., VI. 

Juvenal — Satires I., III., X., XIV. 
Persius — 

Plautus— Capteivei and Trinummus. 
Terence — Phormio and Andria. 



Composition in Prose and Verse. 



Cicero— De Oratore. 

Tusculan Disputations. 

Ad Atticum, Books III. to VI. 
Actiones Verrince. 

Livy — Books XXI. and XXIII. 
Tacitus — The Histories. 



For Senior Scholarship in Modem Languages and History. 

The French Language : 

Corneille— Le Cid ; Cinna. 

Mignet — Histoire de la [Revolution Framyaise. 

Histoire de la Litterature Framjaise, par Barthe ou Nisard. 

•'The German Language : 

National Literature, Von A. F. Vilmar. 

Schiller’s Maria Stuart. 

Goethe’s Ephigenie. 

History— Hallam’s Middle Ages. 

The Italian Language : 

Tasso — Gerusalemme Liberata — First Five Cantos. 

Dante’s Inferno— Italian Literature, published by Messrs. Chambers. 
Translation from English into French, German, or Italian. 

For the Senior Scholarships in Mathematics. 

The subjects of previous Examinations (for which see pages 19-20) with the 
following additions, viz. : 

Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions. 

The Easier Differential Equations. 

For the Senior Scholarship in Natural Philosophy. 

Duhamel — Mecanique, Volume I. 

Brinkley— Elements of Astronomy, including the Appendix. 

Lloyd — Treatise on Light and Vision. 

For the Senior Scholarship in Metaphysics and Economical Science. 

The subjects discussed in the Lectures of the Professors, with the following 
additions : 

Metaphysics : 

Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophical Essays and Notes on Reid. 

Mill — System of Logic, Book HI. to end of Volume L 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy : 

Principles of Political Economy, by John Stuart Mill. 

For the Senior Scholarships in Chemistry. 

Stcechiometry, and the general doctrines of Theoretical Chemistry: 

The Laws of Combination — Atomic Theory— Relation between the Atomic 
Weight and the Volume of Bodies. 

Relation between the external form and Chemical constitution of Bodies— 
Isomorphism, Dimorphism, Amorphism, Allotropy, Isomerism, Polymerism, 
Metamerism. . t . , _ _ 

Atomic constitution of Compounds— Theories of Acids and Salto 
Determination of the equivalent of Bodies— Stcechiometrical calculations. 
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Inorganic Chemistry : 

Preparation and Properties of the Chief Metallic and Non-Metallic Substances 
and their Compounds. 

Metallurgy of Iron, Zinc, Lead, Copper, Tin, Mercury, Gold, Silver. 

Organic Chemistry : 

Principles of Organic Analysis — Determination of the formulas of Organic Com* 
pounds— Theories of Compound Radicals and Types— Doctrine of Substitu- 
tion, Homologous Series, Conjugated Compounds. 

Preparation and Properties of the Compounds of the Radicals, Cyanogen, 
Ferro cyanogen, Methyle, Formyle, Acetyle, Amyle. 

For Senior Scholarship in Natural History. 

The Lectures of the Professor. _ 

Milne Edwards — Cours Elemen taircs d’ Histoire Aaturelle. 

Henfrey— Elementary Course of Botany. 

Carpenter— Principles of Comparative Physiology. Chaps. I., II., and XI. 

Somerville — Physical Geography. 

Lyell — Principles of Geology. Book III. 

For the Senior Scholarship in Anatomy and Physiology. 

All branches of Anatomy and Physiology. . 

N.B Students will be expected to make Dissections, and give explanations of 

the parts dissected. 

For the Senior Scholarship in Therapeutics and Pathology. 

The general Actions of Drugs in health and disease, with their special applica- 
tions and mode of administration. 

Pathology, general and special. 

Morbid Anatomy. 

For the Senior Scholarship in Lavj. 

The Lectures of the Professors for the preceding years. 

Sugden — The Law of Vendors and Purchasers. 

Furlong — Law of Landlord and Tenant. 

Taylor — Treatise on the Law of Evidence. 

Stephen — -Treatise on the Principles of Pleading. 



Table of Hours of Lecture. 



Name ok the Class. 


Mon. 


Tues. 


Wed. 


Thur. 


Fri. 


Sat 


Senior Greek, 


9 


_ 


10 


_ 


9 


- 


Junior Greek, 


10 


- 


9 


10 


10 


- 


Extra Greek, 


- 


9 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Senior Latin, 


10 


- 


9 


- 


10 


- 


Junior Latin 


9 


10 


10 


10 


- 


- 


Extra Latin, 


- 


11 


- 


11 


- 


- 


English Language, 


- 


li 


- 


11 


- 


11) 


English Literature, 


- 


12 


— 


12 


- 


11 


French (Faculty of Arts), .... 


1 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


French (Faculty of Medicine), 


12 


- 


12 


- 


12 


- 


French (Extra), 


- 


2 


- 


2 


- 


- 


German, 


2 


— 


2 


- 




- 


Italian, 


- 


12 


- 


12 


- 


- 


Celtic Languages, 


12 


- 


12 


- 


12 


- 


Logic, 


- 


2 


- 


2 


- 


9 


Metaphysics, 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


10 


Political Economy and Jurisprudence, . 


- 


11 


11 


11 


11 


- 


Senior Mathematics, 


2 


— 


2 


- 


2 


- 


Junior Mathematics, 


12 


_ 


12 


- 


12 


- 


Extra Mathematics, 


3 


— 


3 


- 


3 


- 


Mathematical Physics, 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


1 


Experimental Physics, 


10 


11 


10 


11 


10 


- 


Engineering Physics, 


12 


- 


12 


- 


12 


- 


Senior Mathematical Physics, 


9 


— 


9 


- 


9 


- - 


History, 


1 




l 




1 


- 
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Table oe Hours oe Lecture — continued. 



Name of the Class. 


Mon. 


Tuos. 


Wed. 


Thur. 


Fri. 


Sat. 


Chemistry, ........ 


11 


. 


11 


_ 


11 


_ 


Practical Chemistry, 


2 


3 


2 


3 


— 


- 


Zoology and Botany, 


3 


- 


3 


- 


3 


- 


History and Diseases of Earn Animals, . 


- 


9 


- 


9 


- 


9 


Physical Geography (Faculty of Arts), . 


10 


- 


- 


- 


10 


- 


Geology and Mineralogy, .... 


1 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


Senior Engineering, 


- 


10 


- 


10 


- 


10 


Junior Engineering 


10 


- 


10 


" 


10 


- 


Drawing, . . • • (10 till 2) 


- 


10 


- 


10 


- 


10 


Senior Agriculture, 


- 


10 


- 


10 


- 




Junior Agriculture, 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 




Anatomy and Physiology, .... 


1 


1 


1 


1 


] 


- 


Practical Anatomy, 


12 


12 


12 




12 


- 


Practice of Medicine, 


- 


3 


- 


3 


— 




Practice of Surgery, 


3 


- 


3 


- 


3 


- 


Materia Medica, 


- 


2 


- 


- 




- 


Midwifery, 


4 


- 


4 


- 


4 


- 


Medical Jurisprudence, 


- 


2 


- 




2 


~ 


English Law (1st year) 


— 


11 


11 


11 


11 


- 


English Law (2nd year), .... 


- 


3 


3 






- 


English Law (3rd year), 


- 


. 9 


9 


9 


9 


- 


English Law (4th year), 


- 




12 






- 


Jurisprudence, 


- 










“ 


Civil Law 


— 


4 








- 


Constitutional, Colonial, and International Law 




10 


10 


10 


10 





Table of Class Fees. 

The Greek Language (Junior Class), 

The Greek Language (Senior Class), 

The Latin Language (Junior Class), 

The Latin Language (Senior Class), 

The English Language, _. 

English Literature and History, . 

The Modern Languages, . 

The Celtic Languages, - 

Logic, 

Metaphysics, . ■ • _• . • . , N 

Political Economy and Jurisprudence (Eaculty ol Arts), 
Mathematics (Junior Class), 

Mathematics (Senior Class), • • 

Natural Philosophy (Faculty of Arts), _ • 

Natural Philosophy (Faculty of Medicine, and Department ol 
Agriculture), . • • .• . \ 

Natural Philosophy (Department of Engineering), 

Zoology and Botany, and P hysical Geography (F acuity 
Zoology and Botany (Department of Agriculture), 

Botany (Faculty of Medicine), 

History and Diseases of Farm Animals, # • 

Chemistry (Faculty of Arts and *Medicine), 

Chemistry (Department of Agriculture), 

Practical Chemistry, • • 

Geology and Mineralogy (Department of Engineering), 

Geology and Mineralogy (Department of Agriculture), 

C- A/r o rvr»i n rr menartmeut of Engineering), 



Civil Engineering, 

Drawing, . 

Theory of Agriculture, 

Practice of Agriculture, . • • 

Anatomy and Physiology (First Course), 

* Each subsequent course, £l. 



of Arts), 



£ s. d. 
2 0 0 
0 10 0 
2 0 0 
0 10 
1 10 
1 0 
2 0 
2 0 
] 0 
1 10 
1 10 
2 0 
0 10 
2 10 



1 10 
3 0 
2 0 
1 10 
1 10 

1 10 

2 0 
1 10 
3 0 
2 0 
1 10 
2 0 
1 10 
2 0 
1 10 
1 10 
1 10 
3 0 
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Table of Class Fees — continued. 



Anatomy and Physiology (Each subsequent Course), 
Practical Anatomy, ...» 

♦Practice of Medicine, . 

♦Practice of Surgery, • 

♦Materia Medica, • 

♦Medical Jurisprudence, . 

♦Midwifery, . • • . • 

Special Course of Instruction in Operative Surgery, 
Tlie Law of Property, &c., 

Jurisprudence (Faculty of Law), 

Equity and Bankruptcy, . 

Civil Law, . 

Common and Criminal Law, 

Law of Evidence and Pleading, • 

Constitutional, Colonial, and international Law, 



£ s. d. 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 



Table of Fees Payable by Matriculated Students. 





First 

Year. 


Second 

Year. 


Third 

Year. 


Fourth 

Year. 


Faculty of Arts. 


£ S. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. d. 


College Fees, .... 


0 10 


0 


0 5 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


5 0 


Class Fees, 1st instalment, 


4 15 


0 


3 6 


0 


2 


10 


0 


1 


0 0 


Class Fees, 2nd do., 


4 15 


0 


3 6 


0 


2 


10 


0 


1 


0 0 


Total, 


10 0 


0 


6 15 


0 


5 


5 


0 


2 


5 0 


Department of Civil Engineering. 




















College Fees, .... 


0 10 


0 


0 5 


0 




- 






— 


Class Fees, 


9 10 


0 


7 0 


0 












Total, 


JO 0 


0 


7 5 


0 






Department of Agriculture. 




















College Fees, .... 


0 10 


0 


0 5 


0 




— 






- 


Class Fees, 


6 0 


0 


6 0 


0 




“ 






“ 


Total, 


6 10 


0 


6 5 


0 






Facolty of Medicine. 




















College Fees, .... 


0 10 


0 


0 5 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


5 0 


Class Fees, 


10 0 


0 


10 0 


0 


tr 


0 


0 


t< 


0 0 


Total, 


10 10 


0 


10 5 


0 


7 


5 


0 


4 


5 0 


Faculty of Law'. 




















College Fees, .... 


0 10 


0 


0 5 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


5 0 


Class Fees, 


4 0 


0 


4 0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


4 


0 o 


Total, 


4 10 


0 


4 5 


0 


4 


5 


0 


4 




5 0 



Fees Payable by Non-Matrioulated Students. 

For each of the Sessional courses, except Logic , Metaphysics., Political 
Economy and Jurisprudence , Anatomy and Physiology , Practical Anatomy and 
Practical Chemistry , Non-Matriculated Students pay a College Fee of Five 
Shillings, and a Class Fee of Two Pounds ; for each of the excepted courses, 

* Each subsequent course, £ 1 . f The Clinical Course not included. 
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and in the Faculty of Medicine, for each second and subsequent course they Appendix!. 

’ alono- with the College Fee of Five Shillings, the same Class Fees as Matri- — - 

F , , .v (jeneral 

culated Students. Regulations 

of College, 

&c. 



Analytical Chemistry. 



The Chemical Laboratory is open daily, except on Saturdays, from 10 to 4 o’clock, 
under the superintendence of the Professor, for Students desirous of prosecuting an 
extended course of Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, and for the purpose of 
original investigation in connexion with the Arts, or in the higher departments 
of Scientific Chemistry. The fees, exclusive of the expenses of materials and appa- 
ratus, is — 



For a period of two months and a-half, five 
days a-week, . 

For the same period, four days a-week, 

For the same period, three days a-week, 

For one month, daily, 



£ s. d. 
5 0 0 

4 4 0 
3 10 0 
3 3 0 



Programme op the Times and Subjects of the Scholarship Examina- 
tions for the Session 1859 - 60 . 



Examination Days. | 


From 9 to 12 o'clock, Noon. 


From 2 to 5 o’clock, p.m. 


18th October, 1859. 


Natural Philosophy, 
Pathology. 


Zoology and Botany, 
Physical Geography, 
Mineralogy and Geology, 
Materia Medica, 
Therapeutics. 


19th October, ,, 


Mathematics. 


Mathematics. 


20th October, ,, 


Modern Languages, 
Logic, 

Metaphysics, 

Theory of Agriculture. 


English Language, 
English Literature, 
History, 

Chemistry. 


21st October, „ 


Greek, 

Surveying, &c.. 

Anatomy and Physiology, 
Political Economy, 
Jurisprudence, 

Civil Law. 


Latin, 

Surveying, &c., 

Practical Anatomy, 
English Law. ; 


22nd October, ,, 


Latin. 


Greek, 

Practical Chemistry. 



* Hospital Attendance — Clinical Lectures on Medicine and Surgery, are deUTered 
at the North and South Infirmaries, by the Physicians ana Surgeons of those Insti- 
tutions. r-f.RO 

Fee for twelve months, . . • • ° Jr 

Fee for six months, . • • .500 

Practical Pharmacy at the same Infirmaries. 

Fee for three months, . . • • . d 0 

Clinical Midwifery at the Lying-in Hospital, with Practical Attendance upon 
Thirty Midwifery cases. £3 3 0 

Further information may he had from the Medical Officers at the Infirmaries. 
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APPENDIX. 

Outlines of the Courses of Lectures delivered by ilie Professors of the Faculty 
of Arts. 

Literary Division of the Faculty of Arts. 

Dean — William Rushton, a.m. 

In Greek and Latin the classification of the Students is irrespective of their 
Collegiate standing ; those of the First and Second years being, distributed be- 
tween two classes according to their proficiency. There is also in each of these 
Departments an Extra Class, the attendance on which is voluntary, and which 
consists generally of those Students who propose to become Candidates for 
Degree of A.M. or Classical Honors in the Queen’s University, or for appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service of the East India Company. 

Both the Extra and Ordinary Classes are open to Non-Matriculated Students, 
i.e. to gentlemen who have not yet commenced their Undergraduate course, or 
who do not intend to take Degrees in Arts. 



The Greek Language. 

Professor, John Ryall, ll.d. 

Junior Class, Monday, Friday, 10-11 ; Wednesday, Thursday, 9-10 a.m. 

Senior Class, Monday, Friday, 2-10 ; Wednesday and Thursday, 10-11 a.m. 
Extra Class, Tuesday, 9 a.m. , , _ _ _ 

Junior Class, Xenophon, Anababis, Book III.— Horn, Iliad, Book III. 

Senior Class, Homer, Odyssey, Book XV., s. 9.— Plato, Apology and Crito. 
Extra Class, Plato, Georgias.— Pindar, Pythia.— JEschylus, Agamemnon. 
Exercises in Prose and Verse, according to the proficiency of the Students. 
The hooks employed are, “Arnold’s Introduction to Greek Prose Composi- 
tion,” and “ Beatson’s Progressive Exercises on the Composition of Greek 
Iambic Verse.” 

Fee payable by Matriculated Students for the Undergraduate Course, £2 10s. 
Fee payable by Non-Matriculated Students for each Sessional Course, £2. 

The Latin Language. 

Professor, Bunnell Lewis, a.m. 

Senior Class, Monday, 10 a.m., Wednesday, 9 a.m., Friday, 10 a.m. 

Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, Book II. 

Juvenal, Satires, I., III., VIII., X., XIII., XIV. 

Junior Class, Monday, 9 a.m., Tuesday, 10 a.m., Wednesday, 10 a.m., Thurs- 
day, 10 A.M. 

Livy, Book IV. 

Horace, Odes, Book III. aud IV. 

Exercises in both Cases chiefly from Arnold’s Introduction to Latin Composi- 
tion. 

Fee for the whole Undergraduate Course, £2 10s. 

Fee payable by Non-Matriculated Students for each Sessional Course, £2. 
Extra Class, Tuesday and Thursday, 1 1 a. m. 

Terence Phormio. 

Cicero, De Oratore, Book I. 

In this Class special attention is paid to original Latin Composition, and to 
translation from English Authors into Latin. Fee, £2. 

Modern History, English Literature, and the History of the English 
Language. 

Professor, William B-ushton, a.m. 

1st Term. — Modern History, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, at I r.M. 

2nd Term English Literature, Tuesday, Thursday, at 12 noon, and Saturday, 

at 11, a.m. 

The History of the English Language, Tuesday, Thursday, 11 to 
12 noon, and Saturday, at 10 a.m. 
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Modern History : 

The Course will include General History from the 5th to the 1 5th Century, 
inclusive. 

English Literature : 

The Course will include the History of English Literature, along with a Critical 
Examination of its Standard Works from the earliest period up to the pre- 
sent day. 
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The History of the English Language : 

The Lectures in this Course will treat of the History of the English Language, 
and its relationship to the Anglo-Saxon, along with its kindred tongues 
and dialects. In subservience to this arrangement the more remarkable 
stages through which the Anglo-Saxon passed into Semi-Saxon, the Semi- 
Saxon into Old English, and the Old English into Modern English, will 
be analyzed and explained Historically and Philologically. 

Composition : 

English Composition will, at stated periods, be required from the Students. 

Fee payable by Matriculated Students for the Undergraduate Course, £2 105. 

Fee payable by N on -Matriculated Students for each Sessional Course, £2. 



Modern Languages. 

Professor, R. De Vericour, d. es. l. 

Senior French Class (Medical) Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 12-1 p.m. 
Junior French Class (Arts) Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 1-2 p.m. 

Italian Class, Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 2-3 p.m. 

German Language, Tuesdays and Fridays, 2-3 p.m. 

Senior French — Eloges des membres de l’Aeademie de Medicine, par Pariset. 
Extracts from Bichat, Andral, LaUamand. Weekly Lectures on the Gram- 
mar and Idioms. 

Junior French — Bossuet’s Oraisons Funebres. Fables de Lafontaine, Racine’s 
Athalie, and Esther. Histoire de la Revolution Franqaise, par Mignet. 
Barthe’s Histoire de la Litterature Fran^aise. Extracts from Villemain, 
Chateaubriand, and Lamartine. Weekly Lectures on the Grammar and 
Idioms. 

Italian — Silvio Pellico. Tasso. Extracts from Maccliiavelli, Guicciardini, 

Davila, Manzoni. Weekly Lectures. 

German— Goethe’s Ballads and Egmont. Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. National 
Literatur, Yon A. F. Vilmar. Weekly Lectures. 



Special Course not Required for a Degree. Celtic Languages. 

Professor, Owen Connellan, Esq.' 

Subject— I. The Celtic Eamily of Languages, and its existing derivations, the Erse 
or Gaelic, Manx, Welch, Armoriean, and Hiberno- Celtic. The 
Ogham Alphabet. The Ancient Literature of Ireland, viz. The 
earlier Bardic Compositions, the Ossianic Poems and Fenian Le- 
gends ; View of the Contemporaneous state of Society in Ireland.’" 
,, II. The Irish Language as now extant, its Grammar, Vocabulary, and 
Dialects. In this part of the course, the Student will he taught to 
speak and write the language grammatically. 

Fee for each Sessional Course, £2. 



Science Division of the Faculty of Arts. 

Deem — John England, a.m. 

Mathematics. 

Professor, G. Eoole, ll.d. 

Students in Mathematics will be divided into two Classes, viz. : the Junior 
Class, consisting chiefly of Students of the First Year, and the Senior Class, con- 
i' The Lectures will be illustrated by reference to Irish MSS., and such publica- 
tions on Irish Historical and General Literature as are at present accessible. 
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sistine of Students of the Second Year. Each or both of these Courses will, if 
necessary, he subdivided for the purpose of instruction according as may bo 
deemed convenient. 



Junior Mathematics, . Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, . 18-1, p.k. 

Senior Mathematics, . Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, . 2-3, p.m 

Suhiect— I. Fractional and Decimal Arithmetic, the Elements of Euclid, with 
deductions from the propositions ; Algebra, including the Theory 
and Solution of the Higher Equations; the Binomial and Expo- 
nential Theorems, &c. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with 
their principal applications to Mensuration, Geodesy, Astronomy, 
&c The Elements of Solid Geometry, and the Conic Sections. 

II Analytical Geometry and the Conic Sections, the Differential and 
” * integral Calculus, together with the subjects named in the previous 

Course, as far as recapitulation may be needed. The special object 
designed in these Lectures will be to prepare the Students for the 
pursuit of Mathematical Physics and Astronomy. 

* * To the Students of each Class, weekly questions will be set, to which written 

answers will be expected. „ , r , . 

Njj, Th e above Classes are open to Students before, as well as alter, Matricu- 



lation. 

Fee payable by Matriculated Students for the Undergraduate Course, £2 10s. 
Fee payable by Non-Matriculated Students for each Sessional Course, £2. 



Logio and Metaphysics. 

Professor , George S. B.ead, m.a. 

2nd Term, .Logic, . Tuesday, Thursday, 12-1, p.m., Saturday, 9-10. 
1st & 2nd Terms, Metaphysics, Do. do. 1-2, p.m., Do. 10—11. 

Logic . — This Course consists of:— 

I— Lectures, Examinations, and Exercises in Aldrich’s Compendium of Logic, 
occupying the early part of the Term, &c. 

II, a f u n discussion of Classification, the Theory of Hypothetical Syllogisms 

and of Induction, and the new Analytic of Logical Forms, as contained 
in the works of Mill, Whately, Thompson, and Baynes. 

Throughout the Course the Students will be expected to familiarize themselves 
with the reduction of arguments to their strict Logical Form by written exer- 
cises, which will be examined by the Professor. 

JSf.B. — Students who are proceeding to the Degree ofA.B. may attend at their 
option , in their Third Year , the Course of Lectures of the Professor of Metaphysics, 
or the Lectures of the Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy. 

Metaphysics. — This Course will embrace : — 

I, The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, illustrated by reference to Lord 

Bacon, Whewell, and Mill ; and — 

II. — The History of Mental Philosophy, comprising— 

] st. — The origin, progress, and development of Modern Philosophy ante- 
rior to the rise of the Scottish School. 

2nd A critical examination of the works of the more celebrated writers 

of that School. 

3rd. — A brief review of the present state of Philosophy in the British 
Islands and on the Continent. 



Jurisprudence and Political Economy. 

Professor, Richard Horner Mills, a.m. 

Jurisprudence Nature of the subject and some of its Elementary Principles ; 

with a sketch of the leading changes in the law from the Conquest to the pre- 
sent period. 

Political Economy — The nature and distribution of wealth, the principles which 
regulate Rents, Profits, and Wages; the Principles of Commerce, of Taxation, 
of the* Funding System, and of Currency and Banking. 
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Text Books recommended : — 

Adam Smith — Wealth, of Nations. 

Senior — Political Economy. 

Longfield — Political Economy. 

Longfield — Lectures on Commerce. 

Huskisson — “Question Stated.” 

Red die — Inquiries on Science of Law. 

Lord Bacon — Tract on Universal Justice, by D. C. Heron. 

John Stuart Mill — Political Economy. 

The Course consists of Twenty-four Lectures, delivered in the months of 
December, February, and March ; the Students are required in the intervals to 
prepare the subjects which -will be pointed out by the Professor. 



AppendixA. 

General 
Regulations 
of College, 
&c. 



Chemistry. 

Professor , John Blyth, m.d. 

Monday, Wednesday, and Eriday, 11-12, a.m. 

The Course is divided into Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. 

In the first part are discussed the Laws of Combination and Affinity, Mole- 
cular Chemistry and Crystallography, and the History of the Non-Metallic 
and Metallic substances. 

In the Organic portion of the Course will he considered the subjects of Organic 
Analysis, Organic Series, Compound Radicals and Types, Metamorphoses of 
Organic Bodies, History of special Animal and Vegetable Bodies. 

In treating of the Laws of Chemistry, and the History of Inorganic and Organic 
Bodies, those points will be chiefly dwelt upon which have a practical bearing 
in the Arts, Medicine, Engineering, and Agriculture. Thence, during the 
Course, attention will be directed to the application of Chemistry to Medicine 
and Physiology, to Metallurgic Operations, Chemical Manufactures, Build- 
ing Materials, Soils, Manures. 

Fee, for each Sessional Course, £2. Each subsequent Course in Medicine, £1. 

Analytical Chemistry : 

The Chemical Laboratory is open daily, except on Saturdays, from 10 to 4 
o’clock, under the superintendence of the Professor, for students desirous of 
prosecuting an extended course of qualitative and quantitative analysis, and 
for the purpose of original investigation in connexion with the arts, or in 
the higher departments of Scientific Chemistry. 



Fee, exclusive of the expense of materials and apparatus: 

For a period of two months and a half, five days a-week, .£500 

For the same period, four days a-week 4 4 0 

For the same period, three days a-week, . . . .3100 

For one month daily 3 3 0 



Natural Philosophy. 

Professor , John England, a.m. 

Experimental Physics (Senior) : 

Attended by Arts Students of the 3rd year, and Engineering Students of the 
2nd year. 

Hours of Lecture — 10 to 11, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

Text Books— Galbraith and Houghton's Manuals of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
&c., Pouillet, Traite de Physique. 

Experimental Physics (Junior) : 

Attended by Medical and Agricultural Students of the first year. 

Days of Lecture— Tuesdays and Thursdays, 11 to 12. 

Text Books— Dr. Golding Bird’s Natural Philosophy. Ganot, Traite de Physique. 
Mathematical Physics : 

Optional Course for Arts Students of the 3rd year, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, from 1 to 2. 

Text Books— Duhamel’s Mecanique, Vol. I., omitting Attractions, and Voi. 
II., Central Forces. Lloyd’s Light and Vision, Part I., omitting Chapters 
IV. and VII. Part II., Chapters I. and III. Brinkley’s Astronomy. 
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Engineering Physics : 

Special Course for Engineering Students of the 2nd year, Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, from 12 to l , p.m. 

Text Books — Tate’s Exercises in Mechanics, selections from the works of 
Moseley, De Tambour, Weisbach, &c. 

Senior Mathematical Class (for Candidate Masters) : 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday, from 9 to 10. 

Text Books — Duhamel’s Mecanique, complete. Pratt’s Mechanical Philosophy, 
Chapters IV. and V. Brinkley's Astronomy. Lloyd’s Light and Vision. 



Natural History. 

Professor , Joseph Reay Greene, a.b. 

Zoology : 

Preliminary Explanation of the Nature of the Science and its Sub-divisions. 
Animal Morphology and Histology. Physiology. General Review of the 
leading Animal Functions, and the Physico-chemical changes connected with 
their performance. Psychical endowments of Animal beings. Comparative 
view of the structure and modes of action of the Nervous System and Organs 
of Sense in the various groups of Animals. Development of Animal Forms. 

Systematic Zoology. Principles of Zoological Classification. Characteristics of 
the five types of Animal structure. Summary of the several Classes and 
Orders of the Animal Kingdom. Distribution of Animal Life. 

This Course to he illustrated by the specimens contained in the College 
Museum, by Animals selected from the Fauna of the district, and microscopic 
preparations. 

Text Book — Carpenter’s Principles of Comparative Physiology. 

Botany : 

General Morphology of the Plant. Structure of the Organs of Vegetation and 
Reproduction. .Systematic Botany. The Linnean System ; method of study- 
ing Plants thereby. The natural system. Botanical demonstrations, in- 
cluding the examination and identification of Native Plants. Physiological 
Botany. Life History of Plants. Vegetable Histology. Distribution of 
Vegetable forms. 

Text Books — Gray’s First Lessons in Botany. Lindley’s School Botany. 
Henfrey’s Elementary Course of Botany. 

N.B — A separate Certificate of Attendance on the Botanical Course may he 
obtained. 

Physical Geography (Faculty of Arts) : 

General view of the Physical Phenomena of the Globe. Geographical distri- 
bution of Plants and Animals. Mutual relations of the different varieties of 
Mankind. 

Text Books — Somerville’s Physical Geography. Selections from Humboldt’s 
Cosmos (Sabine’s Translation). 



Geology and Mineralogy. 

Professor , Robert Bareness, f.r.s.l. & e. ; f.q.s. 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 1 , p.m. 

General Structure of the Earth ; the causes at present in operation which 
modify its surface ; Nature of Rocks which euter into composition with the 
crust of the Globe 5 description and classification of Sedimentary Deposits; 
Organic Remains ; Physical Geography of the Earth during the several geo- 
logical epochs; characters and nature of Igneous, Plutonic, and Metamorphic 
Rocks; Mineral Veins — their contents and mode of occurrence; application 
of Geology to Engineering, Mining. Agriculture and Land Improvement. 

Forms, Structure, Physical and Chemical characters of Minerals; descriptions 
of the most important simple materials-— circumstances and conditions under 
which they are found. 
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Civil Engineering. ' AppmlixA. 

Professor, Alexander Jack, a.m. Gene[al 

Junior Class. — Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 10-1], a.m. Regulations 

Subject of Lectures — General Theory and application of the various Instru-. °f College, 
ments required for Engineering Field Work; Surveying and Levelling ; 
Descriptive Geometry ; Orthographic and Isometric Projection ; Perspective. 

Senior Cl as?. — Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 10-11 a.m. 

Principles of Architecture ; Materials used in construction ; Construction of 
Bridges, Roads, Railways, Canals, &c. ; Hydraulic Engineering; Strength of 
Materials. 

Drawing Office — Attended by Junior and Senior Classes. — Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, 10 a.m — 2 p.m. 

The Junior Class are chiefly employed in drawing the problems given at lec- 
tures, and a few easy examples of their application, and in Mapping. The Senior 
Class in making working drawings of examples of the subjects of lectures. 

Practical Instruction m the Field in the use of Surveying Instruments will be 
given. during the Session. 

Fee for each Sessional Course in Surveying and Engineer- 
ing, &c., . . . . .£200 

Drawing, . . . . . . 1 10 0 



Agriculture. 

Professor, Edmund Murphy, a.b. 

Subjects of Examination for the Agricultural Scholarships of the Second Year. 

Theory of Agriculture — The Organs, Nutritions, Growth, and Products of 
Agricultural Plants. Agricultural Botany. Constituents of Plants, of Soils, 
and Agricultural Entomology of Manures. Formation and Classification of 
Soils. Meteorology in relation to Agriculture. 

Subjects of the Sessional Examination in Agriculture at the end of Second 
Session. 

Practice of Agriculture — Agricultural Implements and Machines. On Shelter- 
ing, Fencing, Draining and Deepening Land. Culture of Farm Crops. 
Construction of Farm Buildings. Reclamation and Irrigation of Land. 
Valuation of Land and Farm Finance. 

Text Books in the Theory of A griculture — Henfry ’s Structural and Physiological 
Botany. Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 

In the Practice of Agriculture— Stephen’s Book of the Farm, and Morton’s 

Encyclopedia. 

Subjects of Examination in the History and Diseases of Farm Animals. 

Animal Physiology in reference to Farm Animals. The Natural History of 
Farm Animals. The Breeding, Rearing, and general management of Farm 
Animals, with their diseases and the ordinary remedies. 



Special Prospectus of Courses useful in qualifying for Cohpeti- special 

tive Examinations. Prospectus 

of Courses 

I. Special Prospectus of Courses of Instruction given in the College for Compe- 

which are applicable to the Examination for the Civil Service of the 
East India Company. 



Subjects of Examination for the Civil 
Service of the East India Company. 
1. English Language and Litera- 
ture : 

a. Composition, Marks, 500 

b. English Literature, in- 

cludingthat of the Laws 
andConstitution, Marks, 1,000 

1,500 



Lectures on these Subjects in Queen's 
College , Corh 

History and English Language — 
Professor , William Rushton, a.m. 
First Term — Modern History; Tues- 
day, Thursday, Saturday, 11 to 12. 

Second Term . — English Literature; 
Tuesday and Thursday, 12 to 1 ; Satur- 
day, 11 to 12. 

History of the English Language,. 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 1] to 12. 

English Composition will, sit the stated 
periods, be required from the students. 

C 
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ApfendteA . 2. Lahgdage, Literatuke, and His- 
TOBY of Gbeece : 



Special 
Prospectus 
of Courses 
for Compe- 
titive Ex- 
aminations. 



Marks, 750 



3. Language, Literature, and His- 
tory of Rome : 

Marks, 750 



4. Language, Literature, and His- 
tory of France : 

Marks, 375 



5. Language, Literature, and His- 

tory of Germany : 

Marks, 375 

6. Language, Literature, and His- 

tory of Italy : 

Marks, 375 

7. Mathematics, Pure and Mixed : 

Marks, 1,250 



8. Natural Sciences : that is, Che- 
mistry, Electricity, and Magne- 
tism, Natural History, Geology, 
and Mineralogy : 

MarkB, 500 



Greek — Professor, John Ryall, ll.d. 

Senior Class: Monday, Friday, 9 to 10 ; 
Wednesday, 10 to 11. 

Junior Class: Monday, Friday, 10 to 
11 ; Wednesday, Thursday, 9 to 10. 

Extra Class: Tuesday, Thursday, 10 
to 11. 

Latin — Professor , Bunnell Lewis, a.m. 

Senior Class: Monday, Friday, 10 to 
11 ; Wednesday, 9 to 10. 

Junior Class: Monday, 9 to 10; Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, 10 to 11. 

Extra Class : Tuesday and Thursday, 

11 to 12. 

The Extra Class, both in Latin and 
Greek, the attendance on which is volun- 
tary, consists generally of those students 
who propose to become Candidates for 
the Degree of M. A. , or Classical Honors, 
in the Queen’s University, or for ap- 
pointments in the Civil Service in the 
East India Company. 

French — Professor , R. De Vericour, 
d. es. L. 

Senior Class: Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, 12 to 1. 

Junior Class: Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, 1 to 2. 

German. 

Tuesday, Thursday, 2 to 3. 

Italian. 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 2 
to 3. 

Mathematics — Professor , George 
Boole, LL.D. 

Junior Class : Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, 12 to 1. 

Senior Class: Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, 2 to 3. 

Mathematical Physics — Professor , 
John England, a.m. 

Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 1 
to 2. 

Chemistry — Professor, Jno.Blytk,M.D. 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 11 
to 12. 

Experimental Physics (Electricity 
and Magnetism) — Professor , John 
England, a.m. 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 10 
to 11. 

Natural History — Professor , J. R- 
Greene. 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 3 
to 4. 

Geology and Mineralogy — Profes- 
sor , Robert Harkness, f.r.s.l. & e., 
f.g.s. 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 1 
to 2. 
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9. Moral Sciences: that is, Logic, 
Mental, Moral, and Political Phi- 
losophy : 

Marks, 500 



Logic and Metaphysics — Professor, 
G. S. Reade, m.a. 

Logic: Tuesday, Thursday, 2 to 3: 
Saturday, 9 to 10. 

Metaphysics: Tuesday, Thursday, lto 
2; Saturday, 10 to 11. 

Jurisprudence and Political Eco- 
nomy — Professor, Richard Horner 
Mills, A.M. 



EL — Courses of Instruction given in the College which are applicable 
to the Examination for Direct Appointment to the Advanced or 
Practical Class of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 



Subjects of Examination for the 
direct appointments to the Practi- 
cal Class at Woolwich. 
Mathematics (Pure) : 

Marks, 2,000 



Mathematics (Mixed): — 

Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics: 

Marks, 1,500 

Language, Literature, Geography, 
and History of Ancient Rome : 

Marks, 1,000 



Lectures on these Subjects in Queen's 
College , Cork. 

Professor, George Boole, ll.d. 
Junior Class: Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, 12 to 1 . 

Senior Class : Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, 2 to S. 

Professor , J. England, a.m. 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 1 to 
2 o’clock. 



Professor, Bunnell Lewis, a.m. 
Junior Class: Monday, 9 to 10 ; Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, 10 to 11. 



Language, Literature, Geography,' 
and History of Ancient Greece : 
Marks, 1,000 



Professor, J ohn Ryall, ll.d. 
Junior Class: Monday and Friday, 
10 to 11; Wednesday and Thursday, 9 
to 10. 



Language, Literature, and History 
of France : 



And Germany : 



Marks, 1,000 



Marks, 1,000 



Professor , Raymond deVericour, d. es. l. 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
12 to 3. 



English Language, Literature, 
Composition, History and Geo- 
graphy : 

Marks, 1,250 



Professor, William Rushton, a.m. 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
11 to 12. 



Experimental Sciences :— 
Chemistry : 

Heat, Electricity, includ- 
ing Magnetism : 



Marks, 

1,000 



Professor , John Blyth, m.d. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Frida}’, 
11 to 12 . 

Professor , John England, a.m. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
10 to 11. 



Natural Sciences: — 

Mineralogy and Geology : 

Marks, 1,000 



Professor , Robert Harkness, p.r.s.l. 
and e., p.g.s. 



C 2 
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Political Sciences : 



Marks, 

1 , 000 . 



Drawing, i.e., Elementary Geometri- 
cal Drawing, including tlie use of 
Drawing Instruments, and either 
Machinery, Architectural, Engineer- 
ing, or Landscape : 



Professor , G. S. Reade, a.m. 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 12 
to 2 . 

Professor , R. H. Mills, a.m. 



Professor , Alexander Jack, jlm. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
10 to 11. 



Marks, 1,000 



Residences. 

There is no accommodation for the residence of students within the College, 
but it is provided by the Statutes that every Matriculated Student, being under 
the age of Twenty-one Years, shall reside, during the College Terms, with his 
parent or guardian, or with some relation or friend, to whose care he shall have 
been committed by his parent or guardian, or in one of the undernamed Board- 
ing-houses, licensed by the President of the College, and arranged for the 
reception of students, who are then placed under the moral care and spiritual 
charge of the Deans of Residence of their respective creeds. 

The Terms for Board and Lodging are generally at the rate of from £30 to 
£40 a-year. 



Deans of Residences. 

Church, of England, . . . Rev. George Webster. 

Presbyterian Church , . . . Rev. William Magill. 

Wesleyan Communion , . . . Rev. R. T. Tracy. 



Licensed Boarding Houses. 

Mr. Jeremiah Morony's, . . . 9, King-street. 

Mrs. Jane Heron’s, . . .14, Hardwick-street. 

Mrs. John Martin’s, . . 12, North-mail. 

Mr. John O’Sullivan’s, . . .52, South-mall. 

Mr. Edward Duke’s, . . .54, Duncan -street. 

Mrs. O’Regan’s, .... Sunday’s Well. 

For terms, &c., application to he made to the different Proprietors. 

N.B.— Letters from persons desiring further information, to be addressed to 
the Registrar. 

Signed, 

By Order of the President, 

ROBERT JOHN KENNY, Registrar. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Selection of tlie Principal Papers of Questions used at the 
Examinations for Scholarships in Queen’s College, Cork, 
Session ] 859-60. 

Literary Scholarships of the First Yeas. — Greek. 

Translate 

(A) - 

QiS ktyar' ovo diriQriozv dvu£ d vSpiov ’Aya fiejivwv' 
avTiKa KrjpvKeerai Xiyve/idoyyouri KiXevtxe 
Kripvtrcreiv 7 roXefxovSe Kap-q KOfxoiavrag ’Avaiouf. 

01 fxiv triipvacrov, rot S’ T/ydpovro fx a\* <5ra. 
ot S’ djxef ’Arpeiiova AiorpeejiEEg /SaeriXrieg 
dvVOV KpLVOVTEQ * fXETU Si yXoVKUTTig ’A 
alyio kyovcr tpiTi/xov dyrjpevv ci davdrqv -£* 
rrjg e.Kardv Qvoavoi -Trayypvereoi ijEpidovrai 
TTCLVTEQ EVTtXeKEEQ, EtCaTOIXpOlOQ CE EKaOTOQ. 

ovv rrj -rraiefidoerovera SiEoervro Xaov ’Ayaiaiv 
orpvvover HvaC ev Si erQivOg ibpoev ekcuttio 
KapSirj, &W rjxrov TroXEfxi^eiv -fiSe jxdyEcrdai. 
roiart S’ defiap 7 roXefxog yXvKiojy yiver rje vzzoBui 
zv vrjveri yXa<pvprj(TL epiXrjv eg irarpioa yaiav. 

(B) ' 

*H fjiv dp ' &Q el-Trover ct.7rzj3r) yXavtcu>7ng ’A&qvi]. 

TvSelSqg S' ifavrig Iwv irpo/xdyoioiv ifxiydq' 

Kal, irpLv 7 rep Qvfxev fXEjxaibg T peoeexm fxdyeoQui 
Sr/ tote puv rpiQ roererov JfXey fxivog, (vote Xiovra, 
ov pd re Troifxijv aypeo E7r’ EipotroKoig oitoenv 
y pai/ 07 / y.Ev r avXijg vTrepdXpEvov ovSe Safudoen ]’ 
roii jxiv re erQevog idperev , eireira Si r ov TrpoaajxvvEL, 
dXXa Kara erradfxovg Sverai, rd S’ iprjjxa epofieirai' 
at /. lev r ayyierrivai etc dXXrjXqen Kzyyvrcu, 
avrap 6 EfifiefiaeiiQ fiaQiqg zi,dXXercu avXijg. 

(CD-. 

Oil VVV KCLTElSoV TCptVTOV aXXa. TToXXaKlQ 
rpayeiav opyqv wg dfxqyavov kclkov . 
eroi yap -Rapoy yr\v rrjySe icai So/xovg E-yew, 

Kovepiug epspoverq Kpzicraoviov / 3 ovXevjxara , 

Xoyeov fxaraiivv ovvek ek-iteite~l ydovog. 

Kdfiol fxiv oiiSiv irpay/xa' fir/ -iraverr] irori 
Xeyovcr Idcnov ebg KaKicrrog ear dvqp. 
a S’ eg rvpdyvovg sort eroi XtXeyfxiva , 
tray KEpSog ijyov £ r]fxiov[xivTi <j>vytj. 

Kayib fxiv del fiaerikEetiv dvjxovfiEvuv 
opyag depypovv , cat er i[3ovX6fxr]v }xeveiv’ 
ov S’ ovk & viEig fxiopiug, Xeyover ’ del 
KaKwg rvpuvvovg ‘ roiyap EK-Mcrei ydovog. 
dfxeog Si kuk riovS ’ ovk d7rEipr]Kii}g epiXoig 
ijictt), ro <rov ye rrporiKOTrovfXEVog, yvvai, 
ojg fxrjr a yprj/xtvv £vv riicvoicnv EKirloyg 
/xrjr kvSer]g rov. iroXX’ EepiXtcer at efivyij 
Kara £vv avrij * Kal yctp el eru fxe arvyeig, 
ovk ay Svvai/xrjv eroi KaKuig eppovzlv ttote. 
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(D). 

X0P02. 

’Epe^Sf'tSat to TraXaiov oXfiioi, orp. a . 

Kcd 6ewv 7ra~iSeg paicapuiv, Upag 
yupag cnropdijTOv r cnro(pEpfi6fj.£voL 
KXzivoraTCLV ootyiav, as\ ota Xap.Tr porarov 
fiaivovreg afipwg aldkpog, evOa rod’ ayvag 
kvvia HaptSae M ovoag Xeyovoi 
£avdav * AppovLav tyvrevcac 

tov ca XXivaov r air b Krjcpitrov poa g hvr. a. 

ray Ki»7T ptv kXt^ovo iv a^voerapevai' 

X&ipav KaraTcvevtrai j aerptag avip.wv 
ijSvirvoovg a vpag‘ act S’ e7nj3aXXo/u£vay 
%alranriv evwSy) poBkcov ir X6 kov avdkivv 
7ci aotyiq. 7r apkSpovg irkpLirEiv epurag, 
rravroiag aperag Zvvepyovg. 

1. Deiive tlxe following words in extracts (A) and (B) : — XiyvifiQoyyog, irai- 
<pacrff(i) } kpinpLog , aXXrjKrog, elpoiroKog, oraQfxog. 

2. Explain the following grammatical forms : — KOfiouvrag, dyiypwv, Sucovto, 
yXatyvprjoi, «\e, dietrtn, vtrepaXfxevov, Sapaaorj, ptyr\. 

3. Explain the construction of the first sentence in extract (C); also of the 
sentences beginning /t?) iravaip ttote, k. t. X., — a S’ slg rvpavvovg , k.t.X. 

4. Point out the Doric forms in extract (D), and state the reason of their 
admission into the Attic drama. 

5. State the principal theories as to the Homeric poems. What is the date 
usually assigned to Homer ? 

6. Give a short account of the life and works of Euripides, with the dates of 
his birth and death. 

7. Accentuate the first three lines of extract (C). 

Translate into Greek: — 

1. u This man said to Cyrus, that if he would give him a thousand cavalry, 
he would either lie in wait 1 and slay the cavalry who were devastating-by-fire- 
all-before-them 2 , or would take alive many of them.” 

1 kveSpsvio (aor. part.) 2 irpoKaraicalu. 

2. That which happened to him at 1 the end of his life was a great proof 2 , 
that he was both himself good, and was able to distinguish 3 aright 4 the faithful, 
and the well-disposed 5 , and the steadfast 6 . 

1 kv. 2 TEKp.{]piov. 3 Kpivio. 4 opdivg- 5 evvoog, 6 fHj3atog. 

3. They remained there three days; and Tissaphernes arrived 1 , and the 
brother of the king’s wife and three other Persians ; and many slaves followed. 

1 rjK(o. 

Translate into English : — 

'Clg o’ apa ot^ecrdat tov A’lBlotccl i£ Aiyvirrov, eXeyov a vtlq tov tv<J>Xov 
apxELV kic twv eXeivv cnracdpevov, evda Trevrr/KOVTa ere a vfja-ov yjoa ag (ttoSiv 
te /cat yi/ ot/cee* oiccog yap oi (J>olto.v cutov ayovrag A lywrcriav u>g EKaorotOL 
irpooTEra^daL <riyjj tov Aidtoirog, kg ttjv Sioper/v iceXeveiv o<f>eag /cat ottooov 
KOfii^Eiv. ravrrjv rijv vrjaov ovSelg Trjporepov kSvvaodr] ’ Afivpralov E^evpeiv, 
aXXa erect kirl ttXeo) t} £7rra/cdaia ovk olol te 7i<rav avrr)v a vevptlv ot irporepot 
yevofJEVOt fiao iXkeg ’Apvpralov’ ovvofia Be raunj rp t n^ao> ’EX/3&, peyadog 
S’ kcrrl 7ravr7j ck/ea araStcov, 

1. Give the common forms of the following words : — (^olteovol, airocvkovraL, 
tiode, drjKtjai, aKavdetov, KaraKey^vaTaL, dc£oe, okoooi, eoetu, atr o§£Skx araL ) 
and the Herodotean forms of kiriKTSiVTa t, vwavioTavTcu, ovrivog, jiavrelov, ovv } 
TOLOvvTaif kavrov : stating'the case, mood, tense, &c., of ‘each. 
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of Queen's College , Cork. 

2. Give a short account, -with dates, of the establishment of the Thirty Tyrants AppendixB. 

in Athens, and of the restoration of the democracy. 

3. Describe accurately the geographical positions of the following places : Examina- 

Platasa, Marathon, Thermopylae, Thebes, Memphis, Elephantine. fo^Schokr 

John Eyaxl, Professor, ship Ex- 
animations. 



First Year’s Scholarships. — Latin. 

1. What are the modem names corresponding to Matrona, Padus, Athesis, 
Tusculum, Panormus, Prseneste ? 

2. Give the date of the foundation of Rome ; the beginning of the second 
Punic War, and the conspiracy of Catiline. 

3. Write out the scheme of the Alcaic metre. 

4. What are the perfects and supines of divido, intelligo, rnordes, sails? 

Re-translate into Latin : — 

I have frequently had in my intentions to talk with you upon the subject of 
this letter ; but a certain awkward modesty has always restrained me from pro- 
posing in person what I can with less scruple request at this distance ; for a 
letter, you know, spares the confusion of a blush. I will own, then, that I have 
a very strong, and, I trust, a very pardonable passion of being celebrated in 
your writings ; and though you have more than once given me assurance of your 
intending me that honour, yet I hope you will excuse my impatience of seeing 
your design executed. 

B. Lewis, Professor. 



First Year’s Literary Scholarship. — English. 

I. Parse the following sentences : — 

(«) O let us still the secret joy partake, 

To follow virtue e’en for virtue’s sake. 

(b) As we made our way through the crowd, I perceived we brought 
good-humour with us. 

II. Explain the use of the word that in the following sentences : — 

(1) That man is happy. 

(2) The man that I saw. 

(3) We told him that the man had come. 

III. Point out the words of Latin origin, in the sentence below, and give 
their derivation : — 

“ I call, therefore, a complete and generous education, that which fits a man 
to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both private 
and public, of peace and war.” 

IV. Write a short essay on the importance of correct composition in English. 

Wm. Rushton. 



Literary Scholarships of the Second Year. — Greek. 



Translate : — 



(A). 



txXXa rLr] fxot ravra (f)iXo£ SteXi^aro dv/xoc ; 
fxrj [Xiv eyfo fxev 'lkw/juu iuv’ 6 oi f ov k iXtr/crei, 
ovSi tl fx alSeererai, Kreyeet Si fxe yvfxvov eovra 
avrcog ware yvvdhia, ‘ired K euro revye a Svu). 
ov fxiv 7ru)Q vvv .exr.TLV euro dpvog oil T curd irerpijs 
rib oapiZi/xavai, are rrcxpBivog rftdeog re, 
rrapBivOQ rjideog t oapiferov aXXrjXouv' 
(ZeXrepov avf epiSi t-vveXawi/xev’ ottl Tcxyiara. 
eiSojxev, omrorepu) kbv -Q Xv/xitloq evyog dpify. 
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dppendix to Report of the President 

(B). 

dXX' ore 3ij Tvpyovg te veivv kciI ratypov ' lkovto , 
oi 3e veov irepl 36pTra vXaKTrjpeg ttoveovto, 
roiat 3' ef vttvov EyEvz 3ia.KTOpog ApyeityovTrjg 
7ra criv' d(j>ap 3' tt/'i^E irvXag Ka t dtriooEV oyrjag, 
kg 3' ayaye TLpiapov te /cat ayXaa <5a )p ett ol’k^v^q. 
aXX’ ore li) kXiglt}V Yh]kTjia.Zzw a(f)iK 0 VT 0 
vxfjTjXijv, rr\v Mup/ii^ovee Toir}aav dva/cri 
3oi>p' kXcirrjg /dpoavrsg, arap /ca0t/7rep0ev epsip av 
XayvrizvT opocj/ov Xel piovodev dpr/aavrEg' 
aptf/l 3 e oi pEyaXrjv a vXijv iroiTjaav dvaicri 
GTa.vpol.GL ttvklvo'lgl' Ovprjv 3' zyz povvog eti(dXi)q 
siXcLTivog , roi' Tpelg pzv iirippi}GGEGKov ’A^atoi, 
rpeig 3’ avaoiyzoKov pEyaX-pv icXijl3a dvpua/v, 
ran' aXXwr, ’AyiXsvg 3' a o’ Imppr/GGeafce teal olo g‘ 
3rj pa rod’ ’Eppslag kpiovviog wfe yzpovri , 
kg 3 * ayaye kXvto. 3ajpa 7ro3unc£i Il^Xetom. 



(C). 

pi} tol /cXi3ij OokeIte pt}3’ evoadip 
aiyav pe‘ Gvvvoip 3i ScarropaL /dap, 
opiov ipavrov u/3e i rpovaeXovpEVOv. 

KaiToi dcolai rolg veoig tovtoiq yipa 
rig aXXog fj ’yh ir avTeXu/g 3iu /piasv ; 
aXX’ avr a ertya). /cat yap EiSviatGLV av 
iiplv XtyOLpC rav fiporolg 3e irripara 
aKOvaad’, dig atyag vrjiriovg ovrag to 7rpiv 
ivvovg e 07 j/ca /cat typEvi dv zirrjfioXovg. 

Xe£,o) Se, pzpybiv ovtlv avQpu/iroLg tya/v, 
aXX’ ui' 3 e 3 o)K evvoluv k'&yovpEVog’ 
oi TrpoJra piv /SXeVovrec e^Xetov parr}}', 
icXvovTEg ou/c rjicovov, ctXX’ dvELpurcov 
aXt y/ctot pop(j)alGL tov pa/zpov ypSvov 
£(f>vpov eIkt} iravra, kovte ttXij 'OvcpElg 
dopavg irpoGEtXovg ijaav, ov %vXovpylav' 
/cartopvyeg o' hvaiov &gt aijGvpOL 
pvpprjKEg dvrpcov iv pvyoig dvrfXioLg. 

7}v 3’ n v3ev aWolg ovte yzipaTog TE/cpap 
ovr avdeptuSovg r’/pog ovte Kapirtpov 
dipovg fiefiaLOv, aXX' a rep yvdjprjg to nav 
Eirpaaoov. eg re 3i] a(j) iv dvroXag Eyt) 
ciGTpcov e3ei£ a rac re 3vanpLTovg 3 vgelq. 

/cat prjv apiOpov zfyyov ao(piapa.T(vv 
E^rjvpov avrolg, ypappaTOJV te gvvQegeiq , 
pvrjprjv 6 ’ cnrdvuov povaopijTop' ipydrtv. 
k a£zv£,a TrpuiTog ev 'Cvyolm kvw3 aXa 
^euyXaart 3ovXEvovTa' o&paGiv 0’ oir/og 
6 vt}to1q pEyiaTiov StaSo^ot poyOrjpciTa/v 
y evolvQ' vfi appar i}yayov (j)iXr}vtove 
1.Tnrovg } ayaXpa rijc vxep7rXovrov yXi3i}g. 
daXaaaoTrXay/CTa 3' ovr ig aXXoe avr’ kpov 
XivoTTTEp' ryupe vavriXwv oyrjpara. 

Toiavra p-qyavrjpaT k^evpiov TaXag 
fiporolaiv, a-brog ovk e^w aotyiap oto> 
rijg vvv irapovarjg irqpovrjg cvKaXXayu). 
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1. Explain tlie phrase, ano bpvog oub’ diro Trerprig, in (A) ; and give the AppendixB. 

derivations of 6api£egevai, yideog, rdcfipog, biaKTopoQ, oy^rjar. Examiua 

2. To what tenses and persons are the Homeric forms in 2K confined ? Do tion Papers 

they admit the augment ? for Scholar- 

3. (B), v. 448. — dXX’ ore or/ cXorlrjv, c. r. X. Where does the apodosis S ^P 

v ' n 1 animations, 

commence r 

4 . (C). — rrpoaeXov gevov . What was the form of this word in the older edi- 
tions of iEschylus ; and on what ground was this reading adopted? How does 
Buttmann derive the word? 

5. Derive the following : — ETry floXog, ehy, TrXivdvtytie, 7 rpocreiXovg, uyavpoi, 
dvdegkbovg. 

6. TtKfxap . — What is the form, and what the usual signification, of this word 
in Homer? 

7. Analyse the construction of the sentence beginning Xe£(o be, geg\l/LV, c.r.X. 

8. Distinguish, in signification, between ypaggu and ypaggy. 

9. Explain the form rjcrav. 

] 0. Which is supposed to be the earliest extant tragedy of iEschylus ; and 
what reason is there for supposing that the Prometheus was one of his later 
works ? 



To be drrdvrov Odvga geyicrrov goi kan ru>v ruvri /, gerd ye avryv rijv 
7 roAiv, epxoficn (ppdawv. ra rrXola avrolcri kan ru card rov -rroragov 7 ropfvo- 
usva eg ryv Ba/3vXa)ra, eovra KvKXorepe a, iravra aKvnva’ kire'av yap kv raiai 
4 A pgevlourL Tolat KarinrepOe ' Aoavptwv ohcygevoicn vogeag Irirfg rafj.6fj.evcL 
TTOu'iawvrai , rceptrelvovaL rovroan ei^Okpag o-reyaorplcag efadev kbd(j)Eog 
rpairov, ovre irpvgvyv diroKplvovreg ovre Trpuipyv avvdyovreg, ciXX cunrioog 
rpnirov KVKXorepe a rrOLyaavreg' cal KaXdgyg irXyaavreg nav to tXoIov rovi o 
UTrielffL Kara rov iroragov (peoeoOaL, (ftopriiov TiXyaavreg' gdXi<rra be filKOvg 
(boiVLKrj'iov car ay ou at o'ivov ir Xeovg. Wvverai be viro re biio TrXy Krpov cal 
bvo avbpiov 6p0 S>v eareiorivv, cal b gev etrw cXca ro TrXyKrpov, 6 be et,u) dideei. 
7 TOieerat be cal Kcipra geyaXa ravra ra 7 rXota cal eXaaaw' ru be geyicrra 
abruiv cat ’Kevra.KiGyCktMV raAdvrov yogov eyei. ev hedarto be 7r\oLtp ovog 
fcwbg evecrTL , ev be rolcn afloat ’irXevveg. eirectv wv Axtcwvrai TrXuovreg eg 
rrjv BajSuXwva cal bia&ewvraL rov (j)6prov, vogeag gev rov 7 rXoLov cal ryv 
KaXagyv rrdaav are tov EKripvfav, rctg be bL<p6kpag kiricrd^avreg ei rl rovg ovovg 
inreXavvovm eg rovg ’A pgevlovg. ava rov 7 roragbv yap h) ovk ota re eon 
ttXwelv ovbevl rpoiro) vrro ray^eog rov iroragoir bia yap ravra cal ovk ec 
%vXojv TTOiEvvrui ru 7rXo7a, aXX £C bitpOepeuv- £7Tfav be rovg ovovg eXav- 
vovreg uirlKivvrai dw/aw eg rovg ’A pgevtovg, aXX a rpoira) ry a vr$ 7C0Levvrai 
7rXo7a. 

(B). 



'Ugelg be vvv cat abuiovgevoi rov iroXegov eyeipogev cal jrcava eyovreg 
lycXi/jUara, cal orav agvvkgeQa ’ Adrjvaiovg , KaradrjaogeQa aurov ev catpd i. 
Kara TroXXa be fjgag ehcog iwiKparrjtrai, trpuirov gev rcXif 6ei 7rpovy(ovrag cat 
kgvetplq, noXeguaj, e-ireira ogolwg navrag eg ret TcapayyeXXdgeva lovrag. 
vavTLKOv re, « layvovoLV, airb rfjg vi rapxovarjg re eKucrroig ovoiag et,aprva6- 
ged a, cal arro ruv ev AeX(po~ig cal ’OXygirig xprjgarioV Ouveurgu yap Tcou]- 
aagevoi vTcoXafie~iv oloL r err gev giadu gei£ovi rovg Zevovg avriov vav(3arag. 
u)vr)rr) yap 'A Orjvatuiv f] bvvagig gaXXov y oiKeia • »; be ijgertpa rjocrov av 
Tovro -kclQol, tolq ail) gain to irXeov iaxvovaa y roig Xpygani. gi ? re viktj 
vavuay/ae card rd elede dXt'acovraf el b ’ drrt'o- X ot£V, geXeryaogev cat ygeig 
ev TrXeovi Ypovw ra vavrued, cal orav rrjv exLorygpv eg ro icrov Karacrryacogev, 
ry ye £vihvvt'a bfrov rrepte^geda. 3 ydp ifge~tg e X ogev ({ivaei ayadov, ekelvolq 
ovk 'av yevoLTO btba X V ° $ V0L ^rygy ■n-povxov^KaQatpereov ygiv ear t 
geXerrj. %P^ ara ^ ^ *X £LV £Q a{ ' r “ , 0 ^° ro / X£V ‘ v Se lV0V aV UT1 U ° l **** 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



EKeiviov Zvfifiaxpi £7 n dovXelq. rrj avriZv (pipovreg obt: a irepovaiv, hfitlg S* t 7 ri 
roi TipnopovfXEvoi tovq e^dpovg teal avroi a/xa acofeadai ovtc apa oaTravijaofxzv, 
teal £7ri rip fxi) m r etceiviov aura atpaipedevTEg avrolg tovtoiq Katetig Traoyz.t.v. 

1. Give the Attic forms of the following words in extract (A) : — to, a iriaai, 
saretbrojv, <bv, oltcijfxivoici, Scadeiovrai, and the derivations of Bitydipa, areya- 
errpig, vofievg, -k X rjterpov, yofiog. 

2. In extract (B), explain the force of the middle voice in the phrase, 
7ia.vzt.afxa wonja&fxevoi, and of the tense in TapayysXXdpeva. What is the 
reference of rovro in rovro tt aQoi 'i Derive d7repoutrtv, and trace from its ori- 
ginal meaning that which it has here. Mention the principal classes of verbs 
which are followed by the participle instead of the infinitive. 

3. Give Herodotus’s account of the origin of the Persian Empire, with the 
dates usually assigned. How does his account of the death of Cyrus differ from 
that given by Xenophon ? 

4. By whom, and on what occasion, were the words quoted in (B) spoken ? 

Retranslate into Greek : — 

“ This pollution then the Lacedaemonians ordered them to drive out : princi- 
pally, as they professed, to avenge the honour of the gods ; but really, because 
they knew that Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, was connected with it on his 
mother’s side, and thought that if he were banished, their business with the 
Athenians would more easily succeed. They did not, however, so much hope 
that he would be treated in that way, as that it would cause a prejudice against 
him in the city ; from an idea that the war would in part be occasioned by his 
misfortune.” 

J ohn Ryall, Professor. 



Second Year’s Scholarship. — Latin. 

Translate into Latin verse : — 

But, O, the heavy change, now thou art gone, 

Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 

Thee, shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 

And all their echoes mourn : 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen 

Panning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

Translate into Latin prose : — 

I have observed, that a reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure till he 
knows whether the writer of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or choleric 
disposition, married or a bachelor, with other particulars of the like nature, that 
conduce very much to the right understanding of an author. To gratify this 
curiosity, which is so natural to a reader, I design this paper and my next, as 
prefatory discourses to my following writings, and shall give some account in 
them of the several persons that are engaged in this work. As the chief trouble 
of compiling, digesting, and correcting will fall to my share, I must do myself 
the justice to open the work with my own history. 

Translate into English, in as few words as possible : — 

Sallust Jugurtha. 

Ita cupidine atque ira, pessimis consultoribus, grassari ; neque facto ullo 
neque dicto abstinere, quod modo arabitiosum foret ; milites, quibus in hibernis 
prceerat, laxiore impero, quam antea, habere ; apud negotiators, quorum magna 
multitude Uticae erat, criminose annul et magnifice de bello loqui: “ dimidia pars 
exercitus sibi permitteretur, paucis diebus Jugurtham in catenis habiturum ; ab 
imperatore consulto trahi, quod homo inanis et regise superbia? imperio nimis 
gaiideret.” Quse omnia illis eo firmiora videbantur, quod diutumitate belli res 
familiares corruperant, et animo cupienti nihil satis f estimator. 

B. Lewis, Professor. 
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Second Year’s Scholarships — English. Appendix . s . 

] . To what class of languages does the Anglo-Saxon belong ? How far does Examina- 
tlie Anglo-Saxon element enter into the composition of modem English ? Uon Papers 

2. What language was spoken by the Normans, and whence was that language for Sdiolar- 

Mention the names of some of the earliest English writers, adding a short ammafclons - 
account of their works. . . , , 

4. What is the character of Chaucer’s poetry ? Mention his principal works. 

5 . What influence has been exercised upon English style, by the admixture 
of the Latin element ? 

Scholarship Examinations. — Modern Languages. 

Translate into French or German; — 

The civil war of La Vendee forms one of the most interesting events of the 
revolution in France. It was little known in this country while it was raging ; 
and there is much room for censuring the ministers of Britain, who did not avail 
themselves of the opportunities which it afforded of obtaining the most impor- 
tant advantages for the allied cause. We knew, indeed, generally, m England 
that the royalists had a force in part of Poitou, and that they had several 
encounters with the republicans, which had terminated to then' advantage. But 
few English, if any, were fully aware that, while every other province in I' ranee 
submitted, more or less patiently, to the dominion of Robespierre and his 
associates. La Vendee, a province hardly known to ns by name, had on foot 
large armies which fought pitched battles, gained decisive victories, took fortified 
towns, and more than once might, with a moderate degree of assistance liom 
troops and money, have perhaps ended the revolution by a march to Pans. It 
was reasonable to infer that a country, capable of such exertions m a cause 
almost deserted by all France besides, had something peculiar in its circum- 
stances ; and, when we consider the nature of these peculiarities, they will be 
found to form a great lesson both to princes and people. WilTEa ScoTT 

1. Mention the rules of the French syntax on the Subjunctive mood. 

2. Give an account of the character of French literature during the reign of 

L Ts5e what you know of the life and works of Schiller. 

4. Describe the influence of Shakespeare on German and French literature. 

Ti Dp, Vericouk. 



Literary Scholarships oe the Third Year. Greek. 

Translate : — , , , 

(A). 

“Ik eltniiv teivoy raXaneipioy Vyrv is olcov. 
avrao inti p lkovto oopovs evvaieraovrcis , 
x \aivas piv uartdevTo Kara tcXitrpofa re Sporovs re. 
is S’ itrapiySovs ftiivres lii&Vrac Xovaavro. 
rots S’ inti 0 Iv Spual Xovcrav, l sal xpiuav tXaup, 
ipcbl S cipa xXaivac oil Xas ll&Xov fi X" s * a *' 

Ik p affaplvQov fictyres, enl nXicrpoine i-nfltfov. 

X tpn/3a 8’ apfmXos wp° X oip kriypnt ftpovm 
KaXrj, XP vare tyi vrrip apyvploLO Xi/Sr/ros,, 
vlipaff&ai' irapa Si Jeotijv irayvntrt rpawt^av. 
oItov S’ aiSoirj Tapir) napt8r)Kt <p tpovaa, 
t’iSara niXX’ inSiina, x ap liopivr) mpciyn IP. 
pfrrip S May 1ft napa oraQpiv ptyapoio, 

KXiapS KtnXipivt), Xinr ijXdrara. nrpufSm. 
oi S’ in o vdaff iroipa npomptya X £ipoc taXXoy. 
avrap site! nomos sal SBijruos ipov tyro, 
roim Si pvBuy i}p X £ ntptypay IIijrEXoiraa. 
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44 Appendix to Report of the President 

(B) . 

eipavaag aXyuvordrag ipol pepipvag, 
xarpog rpixoXiarov oirov, 
tov re xpoxavrog 
aperipov x orpov 
kXsivoIq AafiZaK&aariv. 
lib parpyai Xe Krpu/v arcu, 

Kotpypara r a vroyevvyr 
a pu> xarpl dvopopov parpog , 
oiiop eyi) ttoO' cl raXatypuv k<j>vv’ 

7 rpoe oue apalog, ciyapog, US’ eyw peroiKog tp^opca. 

lit dvcnrorpLOV 
KaoiyvYjTe yi'tptvv Kvpyffag, 

Oavwv er oiirrav Karyvnpig pe . 

(C) . 

'RXivriQ^Qavovtnjs yv tl MevcXeu ig at dpq., 

*1 tovBe Kcipe (xav yap £v $ uXov robe). 

Xey, u>g (povevrTELQ ' Eppiovrjv * £t<pog he XP 1 ) 
fiepp x pog avrij xapOevov axdaavr ey^eiy. 
kclv per at <ro)£r) pi) 6 a ve'iv xprjfav KOprjv , 

MevcXaoc, 'E\cv 7 ]«; xr&p Ibibv tv aipan } 
pefieg xexaaBat warpt x apdevov Si pug' 
yv olvdupov p-fy icparwv <f>povyparog, 

KTtivrf ae, Kal <rv atycifc x apdevov oipyv. 

Ka l vvv Soku), ro xpibrov yv xoXvg xapjj, 

Xp ova) paXaZeiv <nrXdyxvov ’ ovrt yap Opaavg, 
ovt &Xnpoe xe<j>vKE. Trjvl' yplv E\(0 
croirypiag txaX$iv. eiprjrai Xoyog. 

1. In (A) derive ovXoc, aaapivQog, and yXaKary. Distinguish between 
raXaxdpiog and raXaixopog, — ovXai and ovXal. Explain the construction of 
7rapeovrwv. 

2. Notice any various readings in extract (B), and explain fully the construc- 
tion of its first clause. 

3. On what contest of rights and duties does the plot of the Antigone turn ? 
and what lesson does the poet seem to inculcate by his treatment of it ? Com- 
pare the Orestes with the Antigone in their moral aspects. 

4. In what years did the first representations of the Antigone and the Orestes 
respectively take place ? 

Translate into Iambic verse : — 

w 0, I have passed a miserable night, 

So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights, 

That, as I am a Christian faithful man, 

I would not spend another such a night, 

Though *twere to buy a world of happy days ; 

So full of dismal tenor was the time/’ 

Translate : — 

(A). 

K poierog piv 6r) ravra ol vxetIBeto , atperairtpa ravra tvpiffKUiv A voo7ai y 
avSpaxoSiaBcvrag xpyBijvai ofpEcig, ixiardpevog , otl yv pr) a£i oxpcwv xp6<pa- 
cnv xpordvjj, ovr : avaxdaei piv pErafiovXevo-acrdai, appatdetov Si, pr) Kal 
vcrrtpov kote ol AvBol, i)v to xapeov vxtKbpdpoim, axoardvreg ax b ribv 
Uepaeoiv axoXojvrai. Kv^joc be yadelc rij vxodyKrj Kal vxelg rijg opyrjg e<py 
ol xeldeaBaL. KaXtaag be Ma£apea civSpa Mi/Sov, ravra ol evereiXaro xpo- 
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Of Queen’s College, Cork. 

WKtiv AvSo?ffi, tcl 6 Kpo~itrog vtet'lOeto, Kal irpbg, ktiavhpaTrocioaoQui tovq Appendix!?. 
& Wove iravrag, ot ftera AuSwv IttI 2 upStg earparevaavro, avrov Sk UaKTvrjv Ex “[“ a _ 
vravnog £u>ovra ayayeTv 7rap ewurov. tionPapera 

for Scholar- 

(B). 

II pwrov re ?)p£e Kal eg raXXa rrj ttoXel kirl ttXeov avopla e to voarjpa. 
pyov yap kroXpa rig a Trporepov cvkekpv-kteto jur) m 0 ’ ifbovfiv 7 roitiv, ayx i ~ 
crrpo^ov ri)v pETafloXriv opwvree ruiv f Evbaipovuv mi altyvibiug dvrja-Kovrivv, 

Kal rwv ovSkv 7rpoTEpov KEKrrjpkvuv, svOvg 3 e raKEivoov k ypvriov. wore ra^siag 

S > —A •h^invv irOItiOrQr,' eik-hnenn rrt re m.ulffrrt 



ship Ex- 
aminations. 



7T poQvpog 

prjffsrai ’ o tl Se tfSrj re mi TravraxoSev ro ec auro KepSaXeov, rovro 
K-ai mXov Kal ypricnfjov Karicrrr). OeC iv Se (f>b/3og rj avdpdnruv vopog ovtUsig 
cnrelpys, to pkv Kp IvovTsg kv Sfioty Kal aefitivKal pi), ek tov Travrag opar kv 
”ktu) curoXXvpEvovg, tuv 2e apapTriparuv ovoelg kXirlfav ftexpt r0 ^ ^ktjv 
yevkffdai fiiovg av tt)v Tipivptav avribovvai, ttoXv Be pEifa _ti)v fjSr] KarE\f/T]- 
(jtUTfxEvrjv <r(f>u)V kiriKpEpaadijvat, i)v rrplv kpwEffelv eIkoq elvat tov filov tl 
airoXavaai. 

CO). 

TavraLQ <ti] (fap-EV Kal tre', <3 Swffpareff, rate airlaig eve^eoOcu, eli rep icoii}- 
aete & ETrivoElg, mi ox>x VKicrra ’Adrjv aiiov <re', ctXX’ ev rote ftaXicrra. Et oi/v 
£-yd» eiTroipi , Bia tl Bt ; ; ’icrwg av /uov Stmtwe m0a7rrotvro, Xe'yovree, on 
kv rolg paXicrra ’A0ijva/wv eyw avrote wftoXoyjjiCwe rvy^avai raurjjv r»/v 
bpoXoylav. <j>a~isv yap av#ri T £2 Swicparee, peyaXa ^jiiv TOvravjEKjxlipia 

EOT IV, OTL CTOL Kal 7lfXE~LQ TjpkffKOflEV Kal J/ 7ToXte* OV yap, CIV, 7 VOTE TWV ClXXotV 
’ASrjvatwv hiravTtvv biacpEpovTug kv avTjj ETESfi/XEig, et p; aoi &a<£epovrwc 
ijpEffKE, Kal ovt et'l dEwplav 7ru)7T0 TE ek Ttjg TToXeuig E^fjXdEg, o tl fxr\ a7ra^ etc 
’ItrQ^tcJv, ovre aXXotre ovda/j-ocre, el ft/; ttol crrpctTEvaopEVog, ovte aXXrjv^ cnro- 
drjfiiav etoli](T(o ttujttote, wc7rep ot aXXot avdpojiroi, ovd’ kxidvfxiaaE aXXrf g 
TroXewe ov8’ aXXwv v(5/twv e'Xa/3ev et^evat, aXXa i/ftete trot tmvot ?//tev mt t/’ 
r/fterepa 7roXcc. 

1 . Notice any particulars in the forms of the pronouns in which the language 

of Herodotus differs from that of the Attic writers. ^ , v , • 

2. In (B) explain the following constructions: — avofxiag, jj.ii ^ Ka& tjSovjjv^ 
ttole'lv, opwvree, Trpoc ro repTrvov, r^ 3o^avrt mXw, ee auro, to piv, rwv dt 
dftaprijfiarwv, ficovg. 

3. In (C) trace the significations of kvix^daL from the radical one to that 
which it has in the text. Explain the constructions of kv rolg paXcava and 
EiSkvai. What is the meaning of 0 ewpia ? and what the reference in orparev- 

l TOUEVOg 1 - 

4. To what circumstance does extract (A) reter f 

Translate into Attic prose : — 

« After this Olynthian war, which endured almost three years, it seemed that 
no state in Greece was able to make head against Sparta: but it was not. long 
ere the Thebans found means to shake off their yoke, and gave both example 
and means to others to do tlie likc. One pf the banished men found by con- 
ference mth a scribe of the Theban magistrates coming to Athens, that the 
tyranny wherewith his country was oppressed, pleased him no better than it d d 
those who for fear of it were fled from home. Whereupon a plot ™ ' ald 
between these two, that soon found very good success, bemg managed thus 
Seven of the banished men forsook Athens pnvily, and entered by night into 
the fields of Thebes, where spending the next day secretly, they came late in the 
evening to the gates like husbandmen retnmed from work. 

John By all, Professor. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 

Third Year’s Soholarshits. — Latin. 

Translate into Latin verse : — 

In him Demosthenes was heard again. 

Liberty taught him her Athenian strain ; 

She cloth’d him with authority and awe, 

Spoke from his lips, and in his looks gave law. 

His speech, his form, his action, full of grace, 

And all his country beaming in his face, 

He stood, as some inimitable hand 
Would strive to make a Paul or Tully stand. 

Translate into Latin prose : — 

There is nothing that more betrays a base ungenerous spirit than the giving 
of secret stabs to a man’s reputation ; lampoons and satires, that are written 
with wit and spirit, are like poisoned darts which not only inflict a wound, but 
make it incurable. For this reason I am very much troubled when I see the 
talents of humour and ridicule in the possession of an ill-natured man. There 
cannot be a greater gratification to a barbarous and inhuman wit, than to stir 
up sorrow in the heart of a private person, to raise uneasiness among near rela- 
tions, and to expose whole families to derision, at the same time that he remains 
unseen and undiscovered. 

Translate into English, in as few words as possible 
Virgil. — JEneid IX. 

Sunt et mea contra 

Fata mihi, ferro sceleratam exscindere gentem, 

Coniuge praerepta ; nec solos tangit Atridas 
Iste dolor, solisque licet capere arma Mycenis. 

Sed periisse semel satis est, Peccare fuisset 
Ante satis, penitus modo non genus omne perosos 
Femineum. Quibus haec medii fiducia valli, 

Fossarumque morae, leti diserimina parva, 

Dant animos. At non viderunt moenia Troiae 
Neptuni fabricata manu considere in ignis ? 

Sed vos, O lecti, ferro quis scindere vallum 
Adparat, et mecum invadit trepidantia castra ? 

B. Lewis, Professor. 

Third Year’s Scholarships. — English. 

1. Sketch the plot of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

2. What are the characteristics of Spenser’s poetry ? 

3. Compare the prose of Lord Bacon with that of Hooker. 

4. Give some account of Milton’s life; contrast his earlier with his later 
poems. 

5. Characterize the prose style of Swift and Defoe. 

Wm. Rushton. 

Senior Scholarship. — Latin. 

Describe a Roman house : name the apartments, and give an account of their 
position, uses, and decorations ; also refer to the chief authorities for this subject, 
ancient and modern. 

Translate into Latin prose : — 

Like many other accomplished flatterers and negotiators, he was far more 
skilful in the art of reading the characters, and practising on the weakness of 
individuals, than in the art of discerning the feelings of great masses, and of 
foreseeing the approach of great revolutions. He was adroit in intrigue ; and 
it was difficult even for shrewd and experienced men, who had been amply fore- 
warned of his perfidy, to withstand the fascination of his manner, and to refuse 
credit to his professions of attachment. But he was so intent on observing and 
courting particular persons, that he forgot to study the temper of the nation. 
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Translate into Latin Elegiacs : — 

Ambition sigli’d ; slie found it vain to trust 
The faithless column, and the crumbling bust : 

Huge moles, whose shadow stretch’d from shore to shore. 

Their ruins perish’d, and their place no more ! 

Convinc’d, she now contracts her vast design, 

And all her triumphs shrink into a coin. 

B. Lewis, Professor 

Third Year’s Scholarships. — History. 

1 . When did Clovis invade Gaul? Give some account of the Frankish 
invasion. 

2. Describe the victories and Empire of Charlemagne 

3. ’What was the state of France at the accession of Hugh Capet ? 

4. What was the nature of the claim made by Edward in. of England upon 
the crown of France ? 

5. When was France consolidated into one great kingdom ? 

6 . What were the principles of a feudal relation ? 

7. What three principal ceremonies were used in conferring a fief? 

8 . What do you understand by fines upon alienation? 

9 . What was the social condition of Europe under the feudal system? 

Wm, Rushton. 



AppendixB. 
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Junior Scholarships. — Arithmetic and Algebra. 

1 . How does Algebra differ from Arithmetic ? 

2. Explain the principle of the common system of numerical notation, and 
show how it is employed in the expression of decimals. 

3 . The value of a fraction is not altered by multiplying or dividing numerator 
and denominator by the same number ; prove this. 

4 . What is the present value of £200 due one year hence, at 5 per cent. ? 

5. Extract the square root of £ to five places of decimals, and find the cube 

root of 3 -ff . 

6 . Reduce to their simplest forms the expressions ’ and 

( 9 — 7 A/ Is ) X (5 — 6V 13 ). 

a 3_i_8a: 3 

7. Reduce to its lowest terms the fraction q4 ^ -4 and to a rational form 

the expression V (a z (c 2 +^ 2 ) — (ac-\-bdf. 

8 . Define logarithms, and from the definition deduce then* chief properties. 
Having given log. 2= .30103, and log. 3= .4771213, deduce log. 

9. Solve the two sets of simple equations : — 

( ) ( 1.1 1 1 ) 

\° x+ly=0 La f r * 

l fr+gy = l1 5 (7+'i =J ) 

10. Solve the quadratic equations 

_48 165 

1 + 8 — i+lO 5 
and ar 4 -j-74r=1225 

tl. Explain the construction of quadratic equations, whose roots are given ; 
prove that if one root of quadratic equation is real and the other imaginary, the 
coefficients of the equation cannot all be real. 

12. Solve the two sets of equations 

...... y 

13. The above equations are symmetrical With respect to 5 and V-ffV 
this term, ancl state what advantage symmetry affords m the solution oi 
equations. 
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Second Year’s Science Scholarships. 

1. Required the present worth of an annuity of £100, to commence at the 
expiration of a year, and to continue for two years. 

2. Extract the cube root of 3£ to four places of decimals. 

3. Prove that x m X x n =x m + n , whether m and n be positive or negative, integral 
or fractional. 

4. Solve the simultaneous equations : — 

x 1 . — y*=h z 

(x+y+ay(x — y+ay=-k 2 . 

5. Solve also the simultaneous equations : — 

x-\ -y=b, x z +y 3 ='\Sy i . 

6. An arithmetic mean is greater than a geometric mean between the same 
terms. 

7. Prove by means of the binomial theorem that a* admits of development 
in a series of the form of A+Ba?+Cx 2 +P.v 3 +, &c. 

8. Determine the law of succession of the coefficients in the above development. 

9. Explain the construction of equations of the third degree, and. show that, 
if the roots are integral, they will be found among the integral divisors of the 
last term. 

10. Eind all the roots of the cubic equation * 3 — 9x 2 +26.r — 24=0. 

1 1 . Prove that tan 20= i tan 2 0~ an( * ^ ence tan £ -A- i n terms of tan A. 

12. Three points being given in a plane, show geometrically how to find a 
fourth point from which straight lines drawn to the former three shall make 
given angles with each other. 

13. Trace the variations of sign of tan A, and of sec A. Prove also that 
tan A=tan (n n +A), n being any integer. 

14. If the points of bisection of the sides of a triangle be joined, the triangle 
so formed will be one-fourth of the given triangle. 

1 .5. Find the value of cos 15°. 

1 G. Find the expressions for the superficies of a cone, and for the content of a 
frustum of a cone ; and apply them to the following problems, viz. : — 

1st. Find the content of a conic frustum, the altitude being 9 ft., the 
greatest diameter 4 ft., and the least diameter 2 feet. 

2nd. How many yards of canvass would be required for a conical tent, 
8 feet high and 13 feet wide at the bottom. 

Junior Science Scholarship. — Geometry and Trigonometry. 

1 . Define tbe terms Geometry and Trigonometry. 

2. Explain the following terms, viz. : — axiom , definition , hypothesis , proposition, 
and converse proposition. 

3. The angles in the same segment of a circle are equal. Prove this proposi- 
tion, and give any examples that may occur of its practical utility. 

4. Show how to circumscribe a circle about a given square. 

5. Show bow to draw a tangent to a given circle from a given point without it. 

6. Show how to describe an isosceles triangle having each of the base angles 
double of the vertical angle. 

7. Show how to bisect an inaccessible angle, finite portions of the straight lines 
by which it is formed being given in position. 

8. Express the tangent of an angle in terms of its cosecant, and the cosine in 
terms of the tangent, and explain the double sign which presents itself in 
each case. 

9. Prove that in a plane triangle the sides are proportional to the sines or the 
opposite angles. 

10. Prove that, in any plane triangle, 

c 2 =a?+b i -Z ab cos C, 
and adapt it for finding c by means of logarithms. 

11. The perpendiculars let fall from a point in an equilateral triangle upon 
the sides are a , Z>, c ; find an expression for the length of a side. 

12. The least side of a right-angled triangle is 12, and its three sides are in 
arithmetical progression. Find the other sides. 

George Boole, d.c.l. 
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Third Year’s Science Scholarship. — Logic. JppendixR 

L Could a system of predicables be formed on any other than that adopted p — ~ 
by Aldrich ? 1 § ™ 1 p ma " 

2. Are infimre species “ real or arbitrary ?” f or Scholar- 

3. What is meant -when it is said that a definition must be “ per se clarior shi P Ex- 

definito ?” aminations. 

4. Define a proposition. 

5. Prove that contrary and sub-contrary opposition are unnecessary. 

6. What are the rules of conversion per accidens? To how many sorts of 
propositions are they applicable ? 

7. Define a syllogism. 

8. Special rules of the 4th figure, with proofs. 

9. What objections have been brought against the. 4th figure? Are they 

tenable ? * 

10. Of what use are hypothetical syllogisms ? 

11- What do you mean by Induction by simple Enumeration? Is it of any 
scientific value ? 

12. What part does Induction play in Mill’s “Deductive Method?” 

13. Why does. Mill introduce the Deductive Method ; and to what classes of 
subjects is it applicable ? 

14. What are the defects of Mill’s method of agreement ? 

( G. J. Read, Professor. 



Scholarship in Arts, Medicine, and Engineering. — Chemistry. 

1 . Explain the difference between chemical and physical phenomena. 

2. Point out the effects of the forces of cohesion and affinity, and state bv 
what circumstances the latter is modified. 

3. Define the meaning of the terms Atom and Equivalent. 

4. Give the proportions by weight and by volume in which oxygen and 
nitrogen unite to form protoxide, and binoxide of nitrogen. 

5. Give the different modes of preparing nitrogen. 

6. Explain the nature of a salt radical. 

7. Write, according to the binary theory of salts, the formula of the proto 
and of the pernitrate of iron, of the sulphite and sulphate of potash, and of the 
phosphate of alumina. 

8. Give the process for extracting iodine from kelp. 

9. Give the characteristic tests for strontia, alumina, manganese, copper, and 
bismuth. 

10. How is the magnetic oxide of iron prepared ? 

1 1 . In chemical analysis, how are potash, manganese, copper, and silver, sepa- 
rated from each other ? 

1 2. How is hydrocyanic acid prepared ? 

J. Bi.yth, m.d., Professor. 



Science Scholarship oe Third Year. — Botany. 

1 . What are u equitant” leaves ? 

2. Explain the meaning of the terms w axile” and “ parietal,” as applied to 
placenta. 

3. Name the orders of British Monopetalre which possess an inferior one- 
celled ovary. 

4.. Of what order of British Phanerogamia would the following description 
be diagnostic : — Sepals valvate ; Petals twisted ; Stamens indefinite, hypogynous, 
their filaments united into a column, their anthers one-celled ? 

Zoology. 

1 . Describe, briefly, the structure of the sea-anemone. 

2. "What is meant by the terms “ systemic” and “ pulmonic,” as applied to the 
circulation of the blood ? 

D 
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3. Name some of the principal families into 'which the order Hodentia is 

dr 4 d Which of these families are peculiar to the New World; which to the Old; 
and which have representatives in both ? ^ ^ ^ Gbeene 



Senioe Scholarship in Engineering, Surveying and Levelling. 

1 . In chaining a line, if on obstacle occur, such as a pond or large house, how 

would you measure that part of the line on which it occurs? . 

2. In an ordinary chain survey describe in detail the method of obtaining the 
total and partial acreages, so as to secure the greatest amount of accuracy. 

3 Explain the advantage of keeping the theodolite clamped to the previous 
amde in traversing. If the lines A B, B E, E D, D -E, have been traversed, 
how should the instrument be set up to continue the traverse along the line 

D Ft ... 

4. Describe that part of an Everest’s theodolite used in measuring vertical 
and explain how it differs from the similar part of the common theodolite. 

5. How may the spirit bubble of a level be out of adjustment ; how would you 
examine it for an error ; and how correct the error ? 

6. IIow would you obtain the true altitude of the sun’s centre by means of 

the sextant and artificial horizon ? _ 

7. How does the change of declination of the sun affect the position ot the 

south line, obtained by means of two observations of the altitude of the sun be- 
fore and after noon ? , „ , , , ... , 

8 On the ‘21st of October, 1859, the altitude of the suns lower limb was ob- 
served to be 37°, 25' , 40", find the latitude of the place of observation, the eye of 
the observer being 15 1 above sea level, and the approximate longitude being 
80° west. 



SOHOLAESHIP IN ENGINEEEING.— SECOND YeAE. 

1. Given the traces of three planes, find the projections of the point in which 

they intersect. . . . . . 

2. Find the length of A B , the hip of the roof in fig. 1 ; also the angle be- 
tween the parts of the roof intersecting along A B. . 

3. Find the section made by a horizontal plane of a pyramid, with square base 

placed as in fig. 2. < . . 

4. Make an isometric projection of the object shown in fig. 3. 

5. If a right line be perpendicular to the plane of the picture, how would yo u 
divide the perspective representation of it into any number of equal parts ? 

6. Find the projections of the shadow of the beam in fig. 4. 

7. The axis of the arch of a bridge is directed to the south-east ; find the 
shadow cast on the soffit of the arch at 12 o’clock. 

Alexander Jack, Professor. 



Senior Scholaeship in Engineeeing. — Geology and Mineealogy. 

1 . What are the phenomena which have been brought forward in favour of the 
theories of elevation and eruption as concern volcanoes ? 

2. Name the features which serve to indicate sedimentary rocks. 

3. Describe the terms dip and strike. 

4. What is the nature and what is the origin of Plutonic rocks ? 

5. Describe the most important members of the metamorphic series, and give 

instances where these occur. . ,. . 

6. Name the most important of the fossil fish which mark the tripartite illu- 
sion of the Old Hed sandstone. 

7. What fossils are characteristic of the Permian formation ? 

8. What is the age of the Solenliofen limestone? 
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9. Make and describe a north and south section through tile county of Cork 
showing the arrangement of the stratified rocks, and their relation to each 
other. 

10. Name the most common minerals which are associated with ores in veins. 

11. To what species of mineral does chalcedony appertain ? 

12. What are the names by which arragonite is distinguished from calc spar? 

13. To what system of crystal docs magnetic iron ore belong? 

Robert Harkness, Professor. 
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Agricultural Scholarship. 

1. What is the prime cost of an article which, when sold at 13s. id, realizes 
a profit of 20 per cent. ? 

2. Sheep were bought at two guineas per head— their food cost 5s. 6 d. per 
head — and they were sold at £2 Ss. Gd. per head ; what was the gain per cent.' 3 

3. Compute the value in sterling money of £2,600 in the 4 per cents at 93. 

4. Find, in acres, roods, and perches, the area of a trapezium, one of whose 
diagonals is 800 links, and the perpendiculars let fall upon it 653 and 547 links 
respectively. 

5. What is the diagonal of the square of which the area is 50 square feet? 

6. A triangular piece of ground is to be paved, at the rate of 3s. Gd. per square 
yard. _ One side of the triangle measures 19 feet 5 inches, and the perpendicular 
upon it 16 feet 7 inches. What is the expense ? 

7. Find the diameter of a circle whose circumference is 24 feet. 

8. The length, breadth, and depth of a rectangular tank are 8, G, and 5 feet 
respectively. Compute its content in imperial gallons. 

9. Show how to find the solid content of any irregular body of which the ends 
are parallel plane figures. 

10. Give an example of the usual forms of a cash account; and of an account 
with an individual, recording sales and purchases of goods, and receipts and pay- 
ments of money. 

George Boole, d.c.e. 



Agricultural Scholarship of Second Year. — Botany. 

1 . Describe the flower of the common oat. 

2. Refer the following vegetable products to their respective natural orders:— 
Artichoke, bean, cabbage, carrot, mangel-worzel, parsnep, pea, potato, 
turnip. 

3. Name some of the principal food products of palms. 

4. Name also the countries whence these products are derived. 



Zoology. 

1. Distinguish “arteries” from “veins.” 

2. Name the species of deer which now inhabit Britain. 

3. From what animal is it supposed that all the varieties of the domestic sheep 
have been derived? 

4. In what countries does this animal occur. 

J. Reay Greene. 



Scholarship in Agriculture of the Second Year. 

1 . Give the process by which you would endeavour to determine the mechanical 
constitution of a soil. 

2. Give the classification of soils, with a definition of each class and .sub- 
class. 

3. Give the data upon which Von Timer attempted to estimate the money 
value of soils. 

4. Give, approximately, the mechanical and chemical composition of a good 
agricultural soil. 

5. Describe the process of vegetation in a seed, the growth of the plant, what 
constitutes, and whence it derives its food. 

D 2 
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6. Give, approximately, the amount of plant-food appropriated by an average 
crop on an acre of potatoes, mangold, -wheat, hay. 

7. Define “ rotation cropping,” and state the principles on which it should be 
based. 

8. Give, approximately, the composition of Peruvian guano, fresh bones, kelp, 
soot. 

9. Give the process by which you would endeavour to detect adulteration in 
the first and second of the above-named manures. 

1 0. Name and give the distinguishing characteristics of as many as you can of 
the grasses, forage plants, and weeds of agriculture. 



E. Murphy, Professor. 



Faculty of Medicine — Scholarship op the Second Year. — Anatomy 
and Physiology. 

] . Describe the structural anatomy of the veins. 

2. Give an outline of the venous system of the cliylo-poietic viscera. 

3. By what characters may portions of the jejunum and ilium intestines be 
respectively distinguished ? 

4. What are the structures composing the trachea ? Mention its cervical and 
thoracic relations. 

5. Describe the office and structure of the pyloric valve. 

6. Describe the superior vena cava and the right auricle of the heart. 

7. Mention the physical properties and microscopic features of yellow fibrous 
tissue. 

8. State the constituents of the blood. 

9. Mention the changes in the state of the blood, resulting from respiration. 

J. II. Corbett. 



Medical Scholarship of Second Year — Natural Philosophy. 

1 . Prove that the image of an object in a convex reflector is always erect and 
diminished. 

2. What is meant by the centre of a lens, and how is its position determined ? 

3. In polarized light what is meant by the plane of polarization, and how is 
its position ascertained ? 

4. Prove that the velocity acquired in descending an inclined plane is equal 
to that acquired in falling down its vertical height. 

5. A beam twenty feet in length has its ends supported on vertical props ; if a 
weight of 7 cwt. be placed on it at a distance of six feet from one end, determine 
the pressure on each prop. 

6. In what way can the specific gravity of a liquid be ascertained by Nicholson’s 
Hydrometer ? 

7. How is the density of vapour ascertained P 

8. Describe the construction of some instrument for the measurement of tem- 
peratures higher than the boiling point of water. 

9. What are the precise functions of the metallic coatings in the Leyden jar? 

10. What bodies can be decomposed by electricity ? 

1 1 . How can a current be caused to rotate round a magnet ? 

.1 ohn England, Professor. 



Scholarship oe Second Year. — Botany. 

1 . Briefly describe the stnicture of a woody exogenous stem. 

2. Distinguish between “ simple” and “ compound” pistils. 

3. What is meant by the “sleep” of plants ? 

4. Name some useful medical plants furnished by the order Liliace®. 

Zoology. 

1. "What structural peculiarities distinguish the Acanthocephala ? 

2. Into what two groups may the pulmoniferous Mollusca be divided? 
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3. In wliat classes of the animal kingdom lias multiplication by gemmation 
not yet been proved to occur ? 

4. Explain the nature of the relationship which exists between the “ solitary” 
and “ aggregate” forms of Salpse. 

J. Rbay Greene. 



Scholarship of the Third Year. — Practical Anatomy. 

1. State the processes and connexions of the superior maxillary bone. 

2. Describe the origin, relations, and insertion of the digastric muscle. 

3. Mention the connexions of the thyroid body. 

4. State the origin, course, relations and branches of the external maxillary 
or facial artery. 

5. Describe the palmar fascia and the sheaths of the flexor tendons. 

6. Describe the origin, course, and branches of the subscapular artery. 

7. Describe the articular surfaces of the bones, the capsular ligaments and 
muscles of the shoulder joint. 

8. Mention the origin, insertion, and relation of the popliteus muscle. 

9. Describe the membranous portion of the urethra and the connexions of the 
triangular ligament. 



Anatomy and Physiology. 

1 . Describe the constituent parts of the skin. 

2. State the functions performed by the cutaneous glands, follicles, &e. 

3. Mention the components of healthy urine, and give an outline of the offices 
discharged by the kidneys. 

4. Describe the fourth ventricle of the brain, and the origin of the portio- 
mollis nerve. 

5. Describe the microscopic features of the gastric follicles or glands. 

6. What are the functions in which the diaphragm participates. 

7. Describe the ilio-ccecal aperture and its valvular apparatus. 

8. State the structure and office of the choroid coat of the eye. 

9. Describe the process of deglutition. 

J. II. Corbett. 



Materia Medioa. 

1. Cubebs — Latin name, plant furnishing it, action, uses, mode of adminis- 
tration. 

2. Stramonium — active principle, mode and sphere of action, therapeutical 
use and administration. 

3. Distinguish the chief Cinchona barks one from the other, and state their 
relative therapeutical value. 

4. Enumerate the chief constituents of Jalap, and describe the absolute and 
relative value of each as a cathartic. 

5. Valerianate of Zinc — its properties, chemical and physical ; adulterations, 
with their tests, action, uses, and mode of administration. 

6. Describe and explain the process of the Dublin Pharmacopeia for the 
preparation of the bichloride of Mercury. 

7. State the full dose, for an adult, of liquor arseniealis, muriate of morphia, 
digitaline, sulphate of zinc, strychnine, and acetate of lead — distinguishing the 
doses used to fulfil different indications. 

8. Phosphate of Soda— preparation, characters, action, uses, and mode of 
administration. 

9. Mention the adulterations to which cod-liver oil is subject, and state the 
best tests of its purity. 

Purcell O’Leary, Professor . 



Senior Scholarship in Anatomy and Physiology. 

1 . Trace the genito-urinary mucous membrane through its inflections in the 
male subject, mentioning its modifications in the various passages. 

2. Describe the connexions of the spinal nerves -with the cord, and state the 
experiments made in order to determine their functions. 



JppaiclixB. 

Examina- 
tion Papers 
for Scholar- 
ship Ex- 
aminations. 
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3. Give jui outline of the mode in which the teeth are developed 

4 . State the microscopic features of dentine and enamel. 

5. Describe the round ligaments of the uterus and the. Fallopian tubes. 

(i. State the chemical and vital properties of the gastric juice. 

7. Describe the arytenoid cartilages and the thyro-arytenoid ligaments, 
y. State the experiments and researches of Magendie and others upon the 
nature of vomiting. . . 

9. Describe the superior and inferior laryngeal nerves ; and m reference to 
their functions, detail the experiments performed by Dr. J. lleid. 



Practical Anatomy. 

1 . Describe the attachments and connexions of the omo-byoid muscle. 

2. Mention the connexions and processes of the palate, bone. 

3. State the limits of the posterior digastric space and its contents. 

4. Describe the articular surfaces of the bones, and ligaments of the temporo- 
maxiUary articulation. 

5. Describe the origin, course, and relations of the vertebral artery. 

6. Describe the articular surfaces and ligaments which connect the atlas with 
the second vertebra. 

7. Describe tbe connexions of the prostate gland. 

8. Mention the origin, course, and relations of the internal epigastric artery. 

9. Describe tbe attachments and connexions of the obturator internus muscle. 

10. Describe the arteria circumflexa femoris interna. 

J. H. Corbett. 



Therapeutics. 

1 . Give a general outline of the chief divisions and classes of therapeutical 

^^Describe the various modes in which the respiratory organs may he acted 
on by therapeutical means. 

3. Explain how an emetic may, under certain circumstances, act as a purga- 
tive, and how a diaphoretic may become a diuretic. .... 

4 . Describe the action of stimulants in general; divide them into classes; 

state their indications and contra-indications. , 

5. Are there in reality such therapeutical agents as alteratives ? Give the 

reasons either for retaining or rejecting them as a distinct class. _ . 

6. State the relative value of bark, quinine, cinchonine, and arsenic, in the 
treatment of intermittent fevers. 

7. "What are the applications of electricity to the treatment of disease, and 

what results have been attended by its use ? 

8. Astringents — their modes of action, division, indications and contra- 
indications. . . . 

9. Explain definition, division, actions, uses, indications and contra-mui- 

cations. „ . 

Purcell O Leary, Professor. 



Pathology por tiie Senior Scholarship. 

1. Describe the condition of the ventricles of the brain in a child who died of 
hydrocephalus. 1 n , 

* 2. Could you know, by the appearance of the effused fluid, what had been 
the character of the previous inflammation ? . 

3. In opening the skull of an aged person is there any appearance in the 
natural state of the parts which may be mistaken for disease ? 

4. What form of apoplexy is likely to arise from disease of the right side ot 

the heart ? Describe the appearance of the brain in such a case. , 

5. Speaking generally, in what portion of the brain does extravasation ot 

blood take place ? . 

6. Describe the various changes which tubercle undergoes when becoming 

obsolete, and the effect on the surrounding lung. . 

7. Describe tbe effects of inflammation on an artery, and on a vein, and tlie 
consequences which may result from each. 
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8. In a post-mortem examination how are we likely to overlook the existence Append UJJ. 

of a fistulous opening between the pleura and a bronchus ; and how may such — — 

error be obviated ? Examina- 

9. In what disease do we find secondary affections of the spleen ? fo^Schofar- 

10. What is the specific gravity of diabetic and of albuminous mine; and s hi p Ex- 

the cause in each case of the deviation from the normal state ? aminations. 

1 1 . What conditions of the kidneys are found to co-exist with albuminous 



urine ? 

12. What effect has cancer of the stomach on the capacity of that organ? 

13. What do you consider to be the relation between dysentery and hepatic 
disease P 

14. What appearance do you find on opening the abdomen in a case of 
Peritonitis ? 

15. "What is the condition of the brain in a case of delirium tremens? 



D. C. O’Connor, Professor. 



APPENDIX C. , Aw»di*c. 



Selection of Papers for Sessional Examinations in the Queen’s 
College, Cork, Session 1859-60. 

Junior Greek Class. 



Examina- 
tion Papers 
for Ses- 
sional Ex- 
aminations. 



Translate the following sentences into Greek : — 

1 . The man broke with a stone the lower jaw of the crocodile. 

2. A man was pursuing a dog and it fled for refuge into a house. 

3. He told me that the daughter was deceiving her mother. . 

4. If the soldiers had been brave, they would have marched into the country. 

5. If I have three minte, I will give them to this man’s son. 

6. If any one were to speak the truth, he would greatly benefit Athens. 

7. In the time of Solon it was not lawful to speak ill of the gods. 

8. I will not give any of this wine to the Hoplites, at least willingly. 



Translate into English : — 

(A) . 

tu Be ETTmihia worepov ihv tier Sen Kpelrrov sic ryg ayopag y g ovtol i rape~ixov, 
fwepa fierpa ttoXAov cipyvplov, pyBe tovto in ixovrag, y a vrovg Xapfiaveiv, 
ijVTTEp KpCLTWfXEV, pSTpiO y^plOfXEVOVQ OTOCTU CLV EKCLOTOQ ftovXlJTat. el 6E TQ.VTCL 
fiev yiyvwcFKETE on tcpiirrovu, rovg be tt orapovg Hiropov vofii&re eivai ml 
peyaXiog i/y e~ia6e e^aTrarydyvaL Biafiavreg, mdxpaade el apa tovto ku\ pupo- 
tcitov TTETTOLyKacnv ol fiapfiapoL. ttolvteq pev yap ol iroTapoi , yv ml Kpoau 
riov Tryyuiv cnropoi ioai, vpoiovtn 7r pog Tag iryyag Bia(3aTOt yiyvavTai, oves to 
yovv fipiyovTEQ. si be py& ol 7 rorapol StoitrovffLV yyepu >v te pybelg <jtave~iTut, 
oh$ &g i/jMV ye a&vpr]Teov. ETncTapeBa yap M vaovg, oyg ovk av ypiov 
<l>aiyfjev peXnovg eivai, ol (jacnXeivg ukovtos sv nj fiacriXiug yuya rroXXas 
te Kai peyciXag ml EvSaipovag iroXeig ohcovmV ETmrrapsda^ oe Uaxlcag 
uaavTug’ Avuaovag Be kcu abrol eVSofiev bn sv to~iq Tcslioig ra spvpvh Kara- 
Xafiovrsg rfjv tovtojv x upav Kap7rovvrat. 

(B) . 

Kat tote By Oaptryos ml yvSa pavTig a pvpuv' 
ovt ap’ o y Evy^Xyg kmpspysTai out)’ hcavopflyg, 
aXV svsk apyrrjpog, ov ijTipya^ ’A yapspvuv 
ovB ’ cnrsXvirs duyarpa ml ovi: aireBs^aT m roiva, 
tovvsk ap’ a\ye’ sBivkev hcy(l6Xog in Suers i. 
ovB’ o ys Trplv Xoipolo (lapsing x £l P a ^ ty&h 
7 T pi v y airo Tear pi <f>fX<p Bopevat kXiKumBa novprjv 
carpiaryv, avairoivov, ayeiv & lepyv smropflyv 
kg Xpvtryv * tote k :iv (uv IXacrtrapevot ttstIBolpev. 
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"Uroi 6 y tog eIttojv rear’ dp’ e^eto, roicn o’ aveerri] 
ijptog ’ArpetSijc EvpvKpeitov ’Aya .fik/iviov 
dyyvp.EVog' jieveoq oe fxiya (jtpeveg dfAcfufLeXaivai 
Trtfj,Tr\avr, boat Si oi ic vpl XainrETOwvri iiKrrjv. 
KctXyavra 7rpwrtora kclk dtJtTOfxevog TrpocrienrEV’ 

Mavri kclkiov, ov tcco tote fioi to npyyvov E'nrag. 

a'lEt TOL TCI KUK EffTL (jitXa <j)p£(TL [laVTEVEaQaL, 

ktrBXov o’ ovte ri 7rut el7rag ettoq ovr kriXEo’crag. 

Kai vvv tv A avnolai BEOTrpOTctuw dyopeveig, 

(iff Srj rovo’ EVEKa acpiv etcrjfinXog aXyea TEvyei, 
ovvek' kyto Kovprjg Xpvtryfidog ayXa aTroiva 
ok odoXov Se^acrdai, E7tei ttoXv fiovXofiai avrtjv 
o'lkol 'iyjELv. Kai yap pa KXvTaLpvijorprjg TrpofUjjovXu 
Kovpi^trjg uXo-yov, ettel ov eBev eotl ytpduv , 
ov dtfiag, ovSe (f>v{]v, oxjt dp cjipivag ovte tl epya. 



1. Purse the following words in the above extracts : — kpe~lttov, ijg tSarcm/- 
OfivaL, chafiavTEg, OKt^acrde, npoioven, tpaveiTai, cftairjfiEV, fiEXriovg , rjvba, 
a (ji&Zei, dbpEvai, kev, 'irETridoifxev, dyvvfiEvog, TrifnrXavT , Xa/j.TrEroojvTL , kiKTrjv, 
irpooEECKEs ETtXEtrtrag, <r<f>iv o'Ikol, TpofiifiovXu, kBiv, yepeioiv, LXaacrdjiEVOL. 

2. (a) Distinguish between el Kai and Kai eI. (/3) Explain the construction 
of rjg ovtol i rapElyov and of E-^ovrag in extract (A). 

3. Derive dprjrijp, eXiKtoicig, dirpiciTTjv, EKrjfioXog, 0£O7rpo7r£<v. Kovpidiog. 

4. Describe the positions of the countries occupied by the peoples mentioned 
in extract (A). 

5. Give the date of the battle of Cunaxa, and trace the route of the Greeks 
homeward. 



Senior Greek Class. 

Translate : — 

Tots Se ci7ro\py](fu<ra/uevOLg l/Skiog civ OLaXEydiiriv inrkp rov yeyovbrog rovrovi 
7rpctyp.aroff, kv to oi apyovreg acryoXiav dyovtn Kai ovttoj epyo/^ai oi iXBovra 
fxt Ze~l TtOvavai. uXXd pan, w dr ^ peff , 'Kapap.EivaTE toctovtov ypovov ovoiv 
ycip K(x>Xv£i hiaixvdoXoyTiaai 7rpog dXXijXovg etog e^ecttlv. VfUV ycip wg (piXoig 
ouenv £7riet~ii,ai kOiXio to vvvi fxoi ^vfjfjEf^rjKog tl 7tote voe~l> ’E fioi yap , (!) 
dvepeg OiKacrrai — v/j.dg ycip dmaorhg xaXwv dpOwe civ KaXoirjv — Bavp.dcn6v 
tl ykyovEv. // yap E/wdutd \xoi fiavriKt} i) rov Saifiovlov kv j ukv ro> irpoadEv 
ypuvu) 7ravri irdvv tvkvi) del fjp Kai kum ettl trpiKpolg kvavTLOVfj.ivi ], e’I tl 
fiiKXoLfiL fj.rj opOiog w pat-Eiv’ vvvi ok ^v/.Lf3k(iriKE jxoi, aicEp Spare /cat avrol, 
ravrl a ye Srj olrideit] av rig Kai vofji^erai ’kcr-yam Katiuiv elvai. kpoi ok uute 
e^iovtl ewBev o'LkoBev rjvavTiwOi] to rov 6eov arjfielov, ovte fjvtKa d vkfiaivov 
kvravdol £7 rt to CiKaariipiov, ovr kv Ttd Xoytp ovSafxov pik XXovtl tl kpelv' 
Kairoi ev aXXotff Xbyoig tto XXayov oi) [/£ kiria-ye Xiyovra p.£rat,v. vvvi Se 
ovoafiov 7T£pt ai/Ttjv ti)v 7rpd^ti' ovr’ kv tpyto ovSevl ovr kv Xoyto yvavriioTai 
jj. 01 . tl ovv a'tn ov elvai inroXafificivto j eyii vf/iv kpio' klvovvevel yap fioi to 
^VfjfoE/jriKog tovto uya Bov yeyovkvai , Kai ovk £(T0’ owtog i)/j.e7g opOoig viruXap.- 
/ 3 a vopLEv, ucroi OLOjAtBa kukov tivea to redvdva i. fxiya fioi TEKfi^piov tovtov 
yeyovev’ ov ycip iad’ OTriog ovk rivavTundr] civ fxoi to citodoff or]y.tiov , el fx{] 
tl e/xeXXov kyu) dyudov irpa^Eiv. 

Retranslate into Attic Greek : — 

The Boeotians, after erecting a trophy, taking up their own dead, stripping 
those of the enemy, and leaving a guard over them, retired to Tanagra, and 
formed plans for assaulting Dehum. Meanwhile, a herald from the Athenians, 
coming to ask back the dead, met a Boeotian herald, who turned him back, and 
told him that he would gain nothing before he himself had come back again. 
Then he went to the Athenians and delivered the message of the Boeotians, viz.: 
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“ tliat they had not acted right in violating the laws of the Greeks. . Tor it was Appendix C. 
a principle acknowledged by all, that in an invasion of each other’s territory, “ 
they should abstain from injuring the temples that were in it.” tion Tapers 

1. Explain the terms oi &p\ovte c and Sai poviov in the above extract. sionalEx- 

2. "VVhat is the logical distinction between oypeiov and reicpypiov 1 animations. 

3. State the charges which were brought against Socrates, with the names of 
his accusers, and the parties whom they severally represented. 

4. Describe the constitution of an Attic Dicasterinn , and the mode of its 

* 5. Give the dates of the birth and death of Socrates, with the principal inci- 
dents of his public life. . , , .. „ 

6. Explain the mode of reckoning by Olympiads , with the rule tor comerting 
dates determined according to it into those B.C., and vice versa, 



Translate : — 



(A). 



£(j)ad , ‘ oi S’ clpa rou pdXa per ic\vov , i)S emdovro. 
alxf/a S' ap’ E'igfiaivov, k :al £ 7 rt KXrjicri kci 6 i£ov. 
jj roi o piv ra. novelro /cat ev^ero, due o AQi/vy 
vi ft 7 rdpa 7 rpvpvjp o^eoodev be oi )jXvdev a vi)p 
rrjXeoanbg, <p£v yov £% ' Apyeog, avbpa karakrag, 
pdvng ‘ Scrap yeveyv ye MeXdpnooog ecyovog f/er, 
bg npiv piv nor evaie IIuXw eve, pr\ripc piiXiov, 
cKfivetbg HvXtnurt. piy e£ox“ Skpara vauoV , 

£)>) tote y aXX(ov Srjpov u<j>iKE70, narplSa (j>evy wv, 
Nr/\ea re peyaOvpov, dyavorarov 'Cioovtwv, 
og oi ^p^para noXXci reXeg^opov eig eviavrov 
elx,e /3tj7- o Si ricog per kvl peydpoeg 4>vXakoio 
Sea pip ev apyaXeu) oeSeto, teparip' aXyea naoyuv, 
dvEKa NrjXijog kovprjr, drrjg re papetyg, , 
r\)v oi ini (ppeol drjtcE bed SagnXijng ’E pivvvg. , 
aXX’ 6 piv Ekipvye Krjpa, /cat i/Xatrs ftovg ipipvKOvg 
eg II vXov Etc d> vXdkrjg , /cat irioaro spyov aeikig 
dvrideov N rjXrja, Kaoiyvpup be ywaiket 
ijydyero n pog Sib pad’, b S dXXwv ucerofypoi’,^ 
’’Apyog eg innofiorov. robe yap vv oi aioipov ipv 
vaiipevai, noXXoloiv avdooovr ’Apyelotoiv. 



(B) ‘ 

to noXvt,ecvog kcu iXevOepog iivSpdg ad nor oikog, orp. 

oe roc /cat o SlvSiog evXvpag ’AnoXXiav 

r}£Luoe vateiv, 

erXa Sfi oo~ioi pyXovopag 

ev Sopotg yevtobai, 

So\pia.v Sia i cXirvoiV 
fiooidipaoi oo~ioi avp'i'(o)v 

noipvirag vpevaiovg. , , 

cvv 8’ kroi-iiairorTO x a ?i ftaXiai. rt Xuy«c, «■<’ T . . 

t/3a Se Xit -ow’ "Odpvos vurrav XtovTuv 
a. Sa(f)OLvbg ’iXa' 

■yopevoe S’ dp(j)i oav uidupav , 

$ot/3e, nou-LXbdpL^ 

ve/3pbg vifjocbpcov nep civ 
fiatvovo' iXarav cr</>vpe) koii^ip, 

■^aipovo’ evippovi. poXnp., 

roiyap noXypriXorarav > 

ioriav oIkeI napa KaXXivaov 
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'Boifiiuv Xifivav' dporotg Si yvdv 

Kaf. wtSltav ScnreSoic 

opov dfj.(f)i yuev deXiov Kvetpaluv 

Wir oar <xa lv aldep a rav WLoXoaaiuv tiOetui, 

■kovtlov S' Alyaiuiv sir cucrav 
dXipevov HrfXlov icparvvet. 

tcai vvv Oopov dfX7rerdaa.e dvr. 

30,0X0 i-elvop vote pro ySXe^apoj, 

Tag (piXag kAcl'kdv aXo%ov vekvv iv 

3d)j uaaiv dpTidavfj * 

to yap evysvig itctyiperai irpog alSio. 

ev rotg dyaBolat Si irdvr evetrnv crotpiag. 

irpog S’ kpq. Odpaog yjarai 

deoa-efli] otHxa keSvci irpafeiy. 

Translate into Greek Iambic verse : — 

“If it be true, 

Dread sir, as ’tis affirmed, that every soil 
Where he is well, is to a valiant man 
Ilis natural country, reason may assure me 
I should fix here, where blessings beyond hope, 

From you, the spring, like rivers flow unto me.” 

1 . Notice any words in extract (A) which seem to require the Digamma, and 
state generally the grounds upon which its introduction into the text of Homer 
is supported. 

2. Is the construction eriaaro epyov deuces avrWeov N rjXfja usual? 

3- Explain the following grammatical forms in Homer: — OeIoj — Kticpdavrai — 
itcpiotytv — Soacraaro — Zuovrwv — dfj.<pa(ft6ojvro — KaraXeySai — dXdXrjaai — 
dtcayfipevog — and notice any peculiarity in the accentuation of the last two 
words. 

4. What is Buttmann’s explanation of the phrase, Tcp^aaELv oSolo 1 
5., Distinguish between eptySov7rog and Epi3ov7rog — rrepdo) fut. Trepdaio and 
TTEpdoj fut. 7 -epdaoj (Ion. Trepj/cra ;) — reXeayopog and reXecrcfiopos. 

6. Derive TijXedaTroQ (Wtt Xrjng, atpvsiog, Svocpspog, a. X ektov. 

7. Notice any various readings in extract (B). 

J oriN Kyall, Professor . 



Junior Latin Class. — Livy, Boor IV. 

Translate : — 

Postero die dispositis prsesidiis cum in forum descendisset, conversaquc in 
eum plebs novitate rei acmiraculo esset, et Mafiiani atque ipse dux eorum in se 
mtentam vim tanti imperii cernerent, expertes consiliorum regni, qui tumult us, 
quod helium repens aut dictatoriam majestatem aut Quinctium post octogesimuin 
annum rectorem rei publics quiesisset, rogitarent, missus ab dictatore Servilius 
magister equitum ad Mmlium “ vocat te” in quit “ dictator.” cum pavidus ille 
quid vellet quasreret, Serviliusque causam dicendam esse proponeret crimenque 
a Mmucio delatuni ad senatum diluendum, tunc Mfelms recipere se in catervam 
suorum, et primum circumpectans tergiversaii; postremo, cum apparitor iussu 
magistri equitum duceret, creptus a circumstantibus fugiensque fidem plebis 
Komame implorare, et opprimi se consensu patrum dicere, quod plebi benigne 
fecisset ^ orare, ut opem sibi ultimo in diserimine ferrent, neve ante oculos suos 
trucidan smerent. luec eum vociterantem adsecutus Ahala Servifius obtruncat, 
respersusque cruorc obtruncati,. stipatus caterva patriciorum iuvenum, dictatori 
renuntiat vocatum ad eum Mcelium repulso apparitore concitantem multitudinem 
poenam mcritam habere, turn dictator “ macte virtnte” inquit, “ C. Servili, esto 
liberata republica.” 
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1. Wlien did Livy flourish ? From what sources did he derive his facts? AppendixC. 

What period was comprised in his history ? What parts of it are extant ? r _ 

2. When were Censors first appointed Describe their duties.. tioa Papers 

3. Give some account of Canuleius, Cincinnatus, and Sp.. M®lius. for Ses f 

4. Derive and explain the following words : — promulgo, incontaminatus, con- s i ona l Ex- 

tio, pontifex, cooptatio, consul, imperito. . . aminations. 

5. State the fundamental rules for the employment of subjunctive tenses. 



Translate into Latin : — 

May a man be the slave of glory ? Ought we not to have obeyed the laws of 
our country? What ought I to have done? I asked what I. ought to have 
done. No man may take away another’s life. It cannot be denied that he has 
led a very moral life. Ought he not to have shed his blood for his country? 
There is no doubt that he lived a veiy disgraceful life. Ought we then to be 
the slaves of glory. Ought he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue? It was 
owing to you that my life was not taken away by Caius. I don’t know that 
anybody has led a more disgraceful life. 



Junior Latin Class.— Horace — Odes, Book IV. 



Translate : — 

Quern tu, Melpomene, semel 
Nascentem placido lumine videris, 

Ilium non labor Isthmius 

Clarabit pugilem, non equus impiger 
Curru ducet Achaico 

Victorem, neque res bellica Deliis 
Ornatum foliis ducem, 

Quod regum tumidas contuderit rninas, 
Ostendet Capitolio : 

Sed quro Tibur aquas fertile prasfluunt, 

Et spissaj nemorum com® 

Fmgent Aelio carmine nobilem. 

Bom® principis urbium 

Dignatur suboles inter amabiles 
Vatum ponereme choros, 

Et iam dents minus mordeor invido. 

O testudinis aure® 

Dulcem qu® strepitum, Pieri, temperas, 

O mutis quoque piscibus 

Donatma cycni, si libeat, sonuin, 

Totum muneris hoc tui est, 

Quod monstror digito prmtereuntium 
Homan® fidicen lyr® : 

Quod spiro et placeo, si placeo, tuum est. 



1. Explain fully the proper names which occur in the above extract. _ 

2. Give the scheme of the Sapphic stanza ; point out some particulars m which 
the usage of Horace differs from that of Sappho. 

3 Quid debeas, o Roma, Aerombus 

Testis Metaurum flumen. 

Explain the historical allusion. . „ _ T •«. „ 

4. Describe the situation of Cydoma, M. Berecynthus, Littus Matmum, 

Sicambri, Vindelici, FI. Xanthus. . . .. , -ufwu o 

5. What are the principal parts of quatio, fugio, domo, fallo, tondco, defendo . 



Translate into Latin elegiacs : — 

Though they strike but one, thunderbolts affright not one only; 
And the crowd joined to one who is struck is wont to fear : 
And when a wall has given signs of approaching rum, 

That place becomes empty from anxious fear. 

Presents, believe me, captivate both gods and men : 

Jupiter himself is appeased by the presentation of gifts. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



Senior Latin Class — Tacitus — Annals, Book I. 

Translate 

Druso Csesave C. Norbano consulibus decemitm- Germanico triumplms 
manente bello ; quod quamquam in mstatem sumnrn ope parabat, initio veris et 
repentino in Chattos excursu prmcepit. nam spes incesserat dissidcre liostemin 
Arminium ae Segestem, insignem ntrumque perfidia in nos aut fide. Arminius 
turbator Gel-mamas : Segestes parari rebellionem slope alias et supremo convivio 
post quod in anna itum, aperuit, sunsitque Varo ut se et Arminium et ceteros 
proceres vinciret ; nihil ausuram plebem principibus amotis, atquo ipsi tempus 
foro, quo crimina ot innoxios discerneret. sed Varus fato et vi Arminii cecidit • 
Segestes quamquam consensu gentis in bellum traotus discors manebat, auotis 
pvivatim odiis, quod Arminius filiam eius alii pactum rapuerat, gener invisus, 
mimiei soceri; qnmque apnd Concordes vincula caritatis, incitamenta irarum 
apud intensus erant. 

1. AVhat are the Latin names fur Cologne, Coblenz, Mayeuce, and the rivers 
Elbe, Weser, Eder, Lippe, and Ems ? 

2. Give examples of brevity and poetical phraseology from this book, with an 
explanation of the construction where it may seem requisite. 

3. Mention some instances in which Tacitus illustrates Juvenal. 

4. What information concerning the life of Tacitus do we derive from Plinv’s 

Letters ? - 

5. Give short biographical sketches of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, Drusus Senior, 
and Germamcus. 



Translate into Latin : — 

It is easier to tie a knot than to untie it. My return was more bitter to me 
than that departure itself. ..Lucilius was honoured with a more splendid funeral 
than Demetrius. Ihe Boil fled to their camp in more complete disorder than 
the xLdm. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it not some- 
times a harder thing to perform a promise than to make it ? You ought to 
blush, believe me; lor you have wrested these tilings from my hands. Do not, 
1 beseech you, allow this lucky opportunity to slip through your fingers. These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power, if you had not let this lucky 
opportunity slip through your fingers. Terror, as Ennius says, banishes ail 
wisdom from my mind. Separate yourself at length, I beseech you, from those 
with whom not your own judgment hut the circumstances of the times have 



Translate into Latin : — 

f°- d ? ent ” y , oi i t,le S'™ 1 ™ 1 A* ™pire of Rome compre- 
hended the fairest part of the earth, and the most civilized portion of mankind. 

,i;l!;r5- 0nt i ierS i d tha if Xtens T } nonarch y wer ® guarded by ancient renown and 
&sc phned valour. Ihe gentle but powerful influence of laws and manners had 

fnv«rS «L m ™f the , umon of t] ® Princes. Their peaceful inhabitants en- 
jc^edoad abused the advantages of wealth and luxury. The image of a free 
constitution was preserved with decent reverence; the Roman senate appeared 
to possess the sovereign authority, and devolved on the emperors all the execu- 
tive powers of government. 

B. Lewis, Professor. 



Senior Latin Class — Juvenal. 

Translate: — 

Mullus erit domini, quern misit Corsica, vel quem 
Tauromenitanse rupes, quando omne peractum est 
Et lam defecit nostrum mare, dum gula srevit, 
Retibus assiduis penitus scrutante macello 
Proximo, nee patimur Tyrrhenum crescere piscem. 
Instruit ergo focum provincia : sumitur illinc 
Quod captator emat Lamas, Aurelia vendat. 
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of Queen’ 8 College, Corh. 

Virroni mursena datur, qua maxima venit A\ 

Gurgite de Siculo ; nam dum se continet Auster, 

Dum sedet et siccat madidas in carcere pennas, rr 

Contemnunt mediam temeraria lina Chai'ybdim: ^ 

Vos anguilla manet longrn cognata colubrre, si 

Aut glacie aspersus maculis Tiberinus et ipse ai 

Veraula riparum, pinguis torrente cloaca, 

Et solittis medire cryptam penetrare Suburse. 

Ipsi pauca velim, facilem si prrebeat aurem: 

Nemo petit, modicis qure mittebantur amicis 
A Seneca, qure Piso bonus, qure Cotta solebat. 

Largiri ; namque ct titulis et fascibus olim 
Maior habebatur donandi gloria: solum 
Poscimus, ut coenes civiliter; hoc face et esto, 

Esto, ut nunc multi, dives, tibi, pauper amicis ! 

1. Quote some passages from Juvenal in which he refers to Virgil and Horace. 

2. Describe the situation of Canopus, Palus, Mceotica, Circeii, Rutupiee, Bene- 
ventum, and Tauromenium. 

3. Name the chief authors who were contemporary with Juvenal, and give 

some account of their writings. 

4. Write down, in chronological order, the names of the Roman Emperors 

from Augustus to Trajan. Mention, very briefly, with dates, the most important 
events in each reign. , , , 

5. Derive and explain zelotypus, supercilmm, artoptes, scrutor, petosunculus, 
cadurcum, sclioenobates, concliylia. 

Translate into Latin elegiacs : — 

Reader! if to thy bosom cling the pain 
Of recent sorrow, combated in vain; 

Or if thy cherished grief hath failed to thwart 
Time, still intent on his insidious part, 

Lulling the mourner’s best good thoughts asleep, 

Pilferin' 1- regrets we would but cannot keep, 

Bear with him, judge him gently who makes known 
His bitter loss by this memorial stone; 

And pray, that in his faithful breast the grace 
Of resignation find a hallowed place. 

B. Lewis, Professor. 



English Language. 

1. Classify the Celtic races. 

2. To what race did the ancient Britons belong? 

3. "What Latin authors have described the early condition of Britain? 

4. Describe the conquest of Britain by the Romans. 

5. What is the Latin of the first period? 

6 Give some account of Beda. What historical work did he write? < , 

7.‘ Whence came the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes? Mention then- principal 
settlements in Britain. , UT 1 

8 What is the literal meaning of the words “ England and “Ireland? 

9. What language was introduced into England after the Norman conquest? 

10. At what°time did Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French combine to form 
English ? 

1 1. Explain the following passages 

I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 
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( b ) Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? 

The infernal serpent ; he it was whose guile, 

Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels. 

(c) He scarce had ceased, when the superior fiend 
Was moving toward the shore: his ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 

Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Ilung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Yaldarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains in her spotty globe. 



12. Give the derivation of these words: adventurous, soar, mount, pursues 
deceived, mankind, rebel. 



English Literature. 

1. Account for the poverty of English literature in the age which intervened 
between Chaucer and Spenser, 

. 2. Compare the inventions and discoveries of the fifteenth with those of the 
nineteenth century. 

3. Trace the revival of classical learning in Europe during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

4. Classify the English poets who flourished in the period 1580-1660. 

5. Specify the leading English dramatists of the same period. 

6. Distinguish between metre and rhythm. 

7. Define the following terms: composition, style, rhetoric, and eloquence. 

8. Distinguish between a diffuse and a terse manner of writing. Give some 
examples of terseness. 

9. Characterize the style of Lord Bacon. 

10. Characterize the style of Hooker, Milton, Sir Thomas Browne, and Jereinv 
Taylor. 

1 I. Examine the composition of this passage: 

Of law, there can be no less acknowledgedthan that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world ; all things in heaven and earth do her 
homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from 
her power; both angels and men, and creatures of what condition soever, though 
each m different sort and manner, yet all, with uniform consent, admiring her as 
the mother of their peace and joy. 

Examination, vim voce, in Shakespeare’s Henry V., and the Prologue to 
Chaucer s Canterbury Tales. 



History. 

1. Review the condition of the Roman empire in the third century. Mention 
some of the causes which accelerated its downfall. 

2. To what extent is the Germania of Tacitus useful to students of the Anglo- 

Saxon Constitution? ° 

3. Explain this proposition, The Saxons were to Britain, what the Franks were 
to Gaul. 

4. Give a brief account of the Anglo-Saxon Constitution, including an ex- 
planation of these terms: king, ealdorman, eorl, ceorl, thane, gerefa, shire, hun- 
dred, tithing, folc-land, boc-land, were, wite, ordeal. 

5. How do you account for the fall of the Merovingian dynasty in Northern 
Gaul, and the rise of the Carolingian power? 

„ .9" ^ ia 1 t W:,s Jd 10 origin of the feudal system? In what country was it most 
fully developed? 

7. Explain this passage of Hdlam: “ During the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
it appears that alodial lands in France had chiefly become feudal.” 
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of Queen's College , Cork. 

8 . Give the derivation and meaning of the following terms: feud, fief, homage, 
fealty, investiture, escuage, scutage, relief, escheat, forfeiture. 

9 . What were the leading principles of a feudal relation? 

1 0. Describe the ceremonies used in conferring a fief. 

11 . In what respects did Anglo-Norman feudalism differ from that of the 

Continent? . „ , _ „ , . . , 

12. Js there any analogy between the history of the English Constitution, ana 

the history of the EnglisirLanguage? _ . . 

How far did the Norman Conquest affect either the Constitution or the 
Language? . . 

Criticise this proposition: “The English Constitution, like the English 
Language, partakes of the nature of a compromise.” 

13. Describe the contests of the great political powers in England, from the 
reign of William the Conqueror to that of Richard L 

14-. Mention the circumstances which led to the grant of Magna Charta. 

15. What is the value of Magna Charta as a bulwark of freedom ? 

16 . Enumerate subsequent enactments, whereby the fundamental principles ol 
our rights and liberties nave been asserted. 

WumiAM Eushton, Professor. 
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Modern Languages, 



Translate into Trench : — 

REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 

Queen Marie Antoinette ancl the Age of Chivalry. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of France, then the 
Dauphiness, at Versailles ; and surely never lighted on this orh, which she hardly 
seemed to touch, a more delightful vision, I saw her just above the honzon, 
decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to move in,— glitter- 
inn like morning star, full of life, and splendour, and joy. Oh I what a revolu- 
tion I and what a heart must I have to contemplate without emotion that eleva- 
tion and that fall! Little did I dream when she added titles of veneration to 
those of enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that she should over be obliged to 
carry the sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in that bosom ; little did I 
dream that I should have lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation 
of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour, and of cavaliers. I thought ten 
thousand swords must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look 
that threatened her with insult. . . . . 

But the age of chivalry is gone. That of soplnsters, economists, and calcu- 
lators, has succeeded ; and the glory of Europe is extinguished for over. Never 
never more shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that prou. l 
submission, that dignified obedience, that subordination of the heart, which kept 
a Hve even in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom The unbought 
grace of life the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manl); sentiment and 
Eeroic enterprise, is gone! It is gone, that sensibility of principle, that chas- 
tity of honour which felt a stain like a wound : which inspired courage whilst 
it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touched, and under which vice 
itself lost half its evil, by losing all its grossness. Burke. 

1. What verbs require the infinitive following to he preceded by the preposi- 

^°2. ^tate tli^use of the imperfect and of the preeterit in French. 

5 Which are the earliest lasting monuments of the history of French literature . 

4 '. How does the poetry of France differ from that of other countries ? 

5. Which was the most brilliant epoch of French literature, 

6 What alterations have been made in the orthography of the French lan- 

** ^ <*» them according to 

e ’T When did La Fontaine live, and what is the character of his writings ? 
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1 . Do the consonants undergo any change in their sounds, and if so, by what 
causes ? 

2. How do you distinguish the gender of nouns ? 

3. What are the characteristics of the declensions ? 

4. Do adjectives preceding then’ substantives agree with them in gender and 
number ? 

5. In what cases are adjectives aspirated in the plural which agree with their 
substantives? 

6. Describe the synthetic and analytic forms of the verb. 



14 . 

Translate the following into Irish : — 

1 . The eye is the light of the body. 

2. Green are the hills that are a distance off. 

3. I was his friend and he knew it not. 

4. I have neither silver nor gold in store. 

5. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

6. He had a good word for every person. 

7. The wren is the smallest bird in Ireland. 

8. The trees of the wood are green. 

Translate into English the following : — 



Ca metro mile tmim an bade ip poipge -cam ? 
tid -oeic mile maice, agtip ni ti-puil an bocap 50 main 
CC n-dineacaib. bero cu mabb ann pin anocc, agup 
Ip peapp ptnpeac pan m-baibe po 50 '0-015 amdpad. 

neap m6p ti’n n~5pein pcc c-Sccitipu-6. 
bhi aim pip -oomeanca 05 m nn ap pea-6 na bbicrona po. 
"oa na ■oaome 05 ceana6 caipbe CC5 an aonac. 



Celtic Languages — Senior Class. 
Translate the following into Irish : — 

1. 

I have a little story respecting Fionn, 

We were there but fifteen men ; 

We took the king of the Saxons, of the feasts, 
And we won a battle against the king of Greece. 



11. 

We, the Fenians, never told a he, 
Falsehood to them was never known : 
But by truth and the might of our arms, 
We came unhurt from each conflict. 



Translate into English : 



Poems by Oisin. 



CCubeapc nectc apcigi— Do S en pern ealm-oi mite, a mbapBain. Cra ulrapa? 
ap Dlapbun, 0511 p opea-o in ealcroa ? Scelaroi ip peapp ipm 'Cpom-oairii me, ap 
eiprum, a5«p an-Gipmn tnbi; agup pp mac "pocmaipc m’ainm bunaro- TBapa 
chupa pcebaroe ap peapp a n-frpmn, ap Blapban, aca pip ppimpeeb Gipeann 
accrc. CCca co -oeimm, ap an pcebaroe. IB a aca, ap Blapban, m-oip Tkcm.bo 
Cuaib 5 ne roampa. 1 T 1 01510 pocc ap an pcebaroe, a£tip mroeapscap mme. £crc 
cai ? ap Seancan, 5 an in pceb -o’mipi -do IBhapbdn. paobauh, a pis Obbairii, ap 
an pcebaro, m cuaba in cam u-c -00 cabaipc an-Gipmn piaifi, a 5 up m pea-cup 
ckc tv c. TTla apea-6, ap Blapban, ctnpimpi pa jeapaib tv no 511 n-nroipi cu in 
odin -cam ; agup cuipim in 'Cpom-oaiii uibi pa geapaib -ca paburo piac -ca 01561 a 
H-CC8UTC15 no 511 pagan; pip natana; agup beanuimpi pop a Iracc mo T>hia ban 
n-DUT> mb mil gem «n panu bo «nurh o po amac acc am ■ovtan nama no go 
pagbai umn bo Cuailgne ■oampct.—.Booi ofMacCarthj Eiai/h. 



Owen Connellan, Professor. 
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of Queen's College , Cork. 

Junior Glass. AppendixC. 

1. Divide £5,500 among 4 persons in the proportion of £. Examina- 

2. Multiply together '125 and -032, and express the result as a vulgar fraction tion Papers 

in its lowest terms. ... . . sionalEx- 

3. What would be the yearly income arising from £2,000 invested in the am in at i 0U s. 
three per cents, at 88£ ? 

4. Find the value of f of 10s. 6d. of 27s. — -^-of 6s. 8 d. 

5. What weight of water will a cistern contain which is in the form of a 
rectangular prism, 18 ft. 8 in. long, 9 ft. 2 in. broad, and 13 ft. 6 in. deep, sup- 
posing a cubic foot of water to weigh 1,000 oz. ? 

6. Find the continued product of x-+xy+y 2 , x — y, and a; 3 +7/ 3 ; also find the 
product of x — */xy+y and V £ — V y- 

7. Divide y z — 3 y 2 x+5yx 2 — 3a; 3 by y — 2:, and a; 2 — (a+b)x+ab by ® — u. 

8. What is an axiom? State the axioms employed in the dotation of equa- 
tions. State also the rule of transposition, and prove it by means of the axioms. 

x x x 1 x 2 

9. Solve the simple equation^— g+ fo - =3 5 i a * s0 ^ ie simultaneous 

equations 3a;-)- 2 y — 5z=8, x — y — 9z=— 8, 5a:-f-6y4-3z=6. 

10. Solve the following quadratic equations: 

2a; 2a;+l 

^__17x=-60; 2x+ ] + 2 x ~ 

Explain also how quadratic equations arise from simple ones. 

11. If a circle be described on the radius of another circle as diameter, show 

that any straight line drawn from the point of contact to the outer circumference 
is bisected by the inner one. . . 

12. Show how to describe a circle about a given triangle. Prove that its 

diameter is equal to the quotient of any side of the triangle divided by the sme 
of the opposite angle. , . „ 

13. Prove that in any plane triangle the sides are proportional to the sines 01 
their opposite angles, and show in what cases this theorem leads to ambiguous 
results in the solution of plane triangles. 

14. Extract the cube root of 445. Explain also the reason ol the process. 

15. What distance is travelled in an hour, in consequence of the rotation of 
the earth, by. a person situated in latitude 45° ? 



Junior Class. 

1. If a :h: :c:d , prove that « 3 +Z> 3 :a 3 -& 3 : ■» . . - .. 

2. A ladder is gradually raised against a wall. Find the locus— 1st, of its 

middle point; 2nmy, of any other point. o . . 

3. Solve the simultaneous equations, 2* -f3ry+7/-—-0, 5x ■ . 

4. Solve the equation, 2x<-9r>+14x e -9r+2=0. Why may this equation 

be termed a reciprocal one ? » • nnrnat ^ • _i 

5. Given the common ratio, the number of terms, anti the sum of a geometi u al 
progression; determine the first and last terms. Show also how the expiession 
for the one may be deduced from that for the other. 

6 One root of the cubic equation r“-2x’-16r+32=0 is 2; find the.other 

r °' 7. S Prove the exponential theorem. At the same time investigate an expres- 
sion for logs (1+a;). „ „ 

8. Find by. approximation a root of the equation 

9. Prove the following theorems of plane tr igonometry, viz. . 

, / 1 — cos-2 A 

tan A- 1+cos2 a 

A— B a — 4 C 

tan— 5 a+4 Cot 2‘ 

10. Explain the construction of the theodolite. 

1 1. Explain why sin A determined from sin 2 A admits of four values. 

E 
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12. Prove that if four quantities are proportional according to Euclid’s defi- 
nition of proportion, they will also be so according to the arithmetical definition. 

1 3. The distance between the centres of two wheels is a , and, the sum, of their 
radii is c ; find the iength of a string which wraps round them and crosses 
between. 

1 4. If ^ 3a-}- -5 ^5 be developed in a series of ascending powers of z ; find the 



coefficient of x n . 



Second Year’s Glass. 

1 . Find two numbers whose difference, sum, and product are in the proportion 

of 2, 3, and 5. ... 

2. Define the term “ logarithm.” Prove that in any system of logarithms, 
log.^?/=log.a:+log.2/, and show how, a table of logarithms to any base a being 
given, the table to any other base b may be calculated. 

2. If two chords of a circle intersect at alight angles, the sum of the squares of 
the segments will be equal to the square of the diameter. 

4. Deduce the expression for the area of a triangle whose sides are a., />, and 
c, and from the form of the expression determine under wha,t conditions it is real. 
Find the area of the triangle whose sides are 4, 4 + ^/3, arid 4 — V 3. 

5. Prove that in a spherical triangle 

sin A _ sin B sin C 

sin a sin b sin c , 

and explain on what principle the corresponding theorem in plain trigonometry 
may be deduced. 

6. Given the sun’s altitude and declination, and the time of observation ; show 
how the latitude of the place may be found. 

Q2 04 

7. Prove that cos 6=1 — — + &c., and show that the series is 

1:2^1, 2, 3,4 

always convergent. 

8. Prove that x 2 +y 2 +lx+my+n=0 is the equation of a circle. Determine its 
centre and radius. 

a? 2 +3 

9. Find for what values of x the function — becoiries a mdxltliuin or a 

ar-|- 1 

minimum. 

1 0. Prove that every plane section of a sphere is a circle ; also that a sphere 
may be made to pass through any four points in space which are not in one plane. 

11. Find the relation between a and b in order that the straight line 

-+£•=1 may touch the circle x 2 +y 2 =r 2 . 
a l . J • 

12. Investigate the general equation of the tangent to a plane curve. .Fin.d 
the equation of that straight line which touches the parabola whose equation is 
y 2 =4mx, at the point for which x=m, y—2m. 

1 3. Find by integration the area of the curve whose equation is 

y = */x+ sin7T:r+! 

x 

between the limits ar=l and x=2. 



Second Year’s Class. 

1. Sum the two following series ad inf., Viz. :__J- + _L + i., . . . a nd 

1*2 2"o o*4 

i i i 
l-2-3 + 2-3-4 + 3'4\5' 

2. Expand loge (1 +x) in ascending powers of a;, and hence deduce a series 
for the rapid calculation of logarithms in the system whose base is 10. 

3. If a straight line he drawn from the extremity of any diameter of an ellipse 
to the focus, the part intercepted by the conjugate diameter is equal to the seini- 
axis major. 
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4. Give Cardan’s solution of a cubic equation, and show that it is directly AppendixC. 

available for those cases only in which but a single root is real, but may by tri- 

gonometry be made so for the case in which all the roots are real. Examina- 

5. Prove that the locus of the foci of all parabolas which have a common vertex * loa Pa P er3 

and touch the same straight line will also be a parabola. sional S Ex- 

6. Investigate fully the conditions under which <p (x) assumes a maximum or animations. 

minimum value. Apply them to the function 

. . .0+i) 2 ' 

7. State the theory of the maxima and minima values of a function of n vari- 
ables — 1st, when those variables are independent ; 2udly, when they are subject 
to m connecting relations. Demonstrate in particular the validity of the method 
of indeterminate multipliers. 

8. Deduce the equation of the evolute to the ellipse, and interpret the result 
in the particular case in which the ellipse becomes a circle. 

9. Integrate the following differentials : — 



dx 



x*dx 



0_i) (i+i) 

and show how to integrate a ax (cos x) n dx , and t ax sin mx cos nxdx. 

10. Investigate the relation which exists among the segments of the sides of 
a triangle made by three straight lines drawn from the angular points and passing 
through the same internal point. 

1 1. Give some illustrations of the principle of continuity in geometry. Apply 
it to extend the relation referred to in the last question. 

12. The middle points of the diagonals of any complete quadrilateral are in a 
straight line. 

13. Find the equation of a plane which passes through two given points and 
is perpendicular to a given plane. 

14. Given the vertical angle of a triangle and the sum of the containing sides, 
find the locus of a point dividing the base in a given ratio. 

George Boole, Professor. 



Natural Philosophy — Junior Division. 

1. Describe the method of filling, sealing, and graduating a Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. 

2. The solution of solid bodies in liquids is frequently attended by the pro- 
duction of cold ; how is this explained ? 

3. Describe some form of hygrometer. 

4. What are, the fundamental laws of refracted light ? , 

5. What is the cause of the colours observed on looking through a prism ; 
and why are they not seen on looking through a plate of glass with parallel 
faces ? 

6. Explain the principle of the stereoscope. . 

7. Why is the crystalline lens in the eyes of fishes of nearly a spherical form ? 

8. flow would you distinguish a magnet from a magnetic substaiice i 

9. Enumerate the chief sources of electricity. 

10. A current of electricity passes from south to north over a magnetic 

needle; what action does it exercise on the needle? . 

1 1 . How would you charge a gold-leaf electrometer by induction ? 

12. State the defects of Cruikshank’s battery, and how they are remedied in 
some modern forms of one and two fluid batteries ? 



Natural Philosophy — Junior Division. 

1. What is meant by the mechanical advantage of a machine, and what is 

the mechanical advantage of a lever whose longer arm is three tunes the length 
of the shorter ? , ... ... 

2. If a heavy body be suspended by a fixed, point, what must be the position 
of the centre of gravity in order that the equilibrium may be stable i 

3. How is the power of a screw calculated ? 
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4. State the “ laws of motion,” and some experiments which tend to prove 

their truth. , . 

5. What is meant by an uniform accelerating force, and what is the precise 
meaning of saying that the force of gravity=32 ! 

6. To what height would a heavy body ascend, if projected upwards m vacuo 
with a velocity of 1 50 feet per second ? 

7. What is meant by a body being perfectly elastic ? 

8. A fine platinum wire may be caused to float on water ; how is this to be 

explained? . . . . 

9. A body which weighs 75 grains in am, weighs 50 grams m spirit, oi specific 
gravity '92; what is the specific gravity of the body? 

10. Explain the construction of the air-pump? 

11 . How is it shown that sound is caused by the vibrations of the air ? 

12. What is meant by the terms amplitude and length of a wave, and how is 
the character of a sound dependent on their extent ? 

Natural Philosophy — Senior Division. 

1. What is meant by the “specific heat” of a body, and how may it be 

determined? _ . 

2. State the chief circumstances which influence the rapidity of evaporation of 

a liquid. . , .. 

3. On passing from the liquid to the solid state, some bodies expand, others 
contract ; state some instances of each. 

4. How is the focal length of a compound lens to be determined from know- 
ing the focal lengths of its component lenses ? 

5. By what means are the object glasses of telescopes achromatized ? 

6. What are the characteristics of polarized light, and how may the plane of 

polarization be determined ? . 

7. How is the velocity of sound determined, and how is it influenced by the 

temperature of the air, and direction and velocity of the wind ? t , 

8. What is meant by the magnetic equator of the earth, and how is it 

determined ? _ _ . 

9. Although the spark obtained by discharging a Leyden jar possesses intense 

heat, it may be passed through gunpowder "without exploding it, how do you 
account for this ? . 

1 0. By what means can a current of electricity be caused to rotate round a 

magnet? ... . . , 

11. When a Leyden jar is charged by connecting its inner coating with the 

prime conductor of the electrical machine, why is there an excess of electricity 
on the inner coating ? _ . 

12. An object is placed at -a distance of 12 inches from a meniscus lens oi o 
inches focal length, where will the image be formed ? 



Mathematical Physics. 

1 . How are the nodes, and inclinations to the plane of the ecliptic of the 
planetary orbits ascertained ? 

2. In what way is the duration of a lunar eclipse determined ? 

3. Investigate the law of atmospheric refraction. 

4. How would you determine the principal focus of a combination of two 
lenses separated by a given interval ? 

5. A ray of light enters a sphere of water, and emerges after two reflec- 
tions, determine when its deviation is a maximum. 

6. A ray of light is incident on a prism, determine the position of minimum 
deviation. 

7. From the law of gravity deduce Kepler’s third law. 

8. Explain what is meant by the aberration of light. 



Mathematical Physics. 

1. An uniform plank rests on a rough horizontal cylinder, their directions 
being perpendicular to each other, find the greatest weight which can be sus- 
pended from one end of the plank without its sliding off the cylinder. 
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2. Prove the principle of the “ composition of rotations." AppcnclixC. 

3. Determine the centre of gravity of a paraboloid of revolution. 

4. An uniform chain has one portion resting on a horizontal piano, the other Examina- 

hanging vertically ; investigate its motion. tion Papers 

5. Also determine the path described by its centre of gravity. sional Ex- 

6. A heavy body oscillates round a horizontal axis, prove that the length of aminationa. 

the equivalent simple pendulum where l is distance of centre of 



gravity from axis, and MK 2 = moment of inertia of parallel axis through centre 
of gravity. 

7. Investigate the motion of a heavy body descending through a resisting 
medium, the resistance being as the square of the velocity. 

8. Investigate tlie general equation of surfaces de niveau, viz.: p(XrZz4- 
Ydy+ Zdz)— 0; and lienee determine the form assumed by the surface of a 
liquid contained in a cylindrical vessel, and caused to rotate round a vertical 
axis. 



Engineering Physics. 

1. How would you determine the volume of steam of a given pressure which 
can he obtained from a given quantity of water? 

2. What mechanical effect is obtained by evaporating ten cubic feet, of water 
into steam, having an elastic force of 45 lbs. per square inch ? 

3. Compare the mechanical effects produced by the evaporation of one cubic 
foot of water into steam, at a pressure of 60 lbs. per square inch, in the follow- 
ing cases : — 

a. Without condensation. 

b. Steam condensed to temperature 90° Fahrenheit. 

c. Steam cut off* at one-fourth stroke, and condensed as before. 

4. Describe M. Borda’s method of allowing for the expansion of measuring rods 
for surveys. 

5. Prove that an ordinary undershot water-wheel cannot render available 
fifty per cent, of the entire power of the stream. 

6. In a locomotive, given the resistance to the transport of the engine, how 
would you determine the resistance to the motion of the piston ? 



Engineering Physics. 

1. Calculate the amount of work nccessaiy to convey 1,000 pubic yards of 

earth, specific gravity 1*5, up an incline of 1 in 80, for a distance of half 
a mile, the friction being 20 lbs. per ton. . . . 

2. In what time would a heavy body descend this incline, friction being the 

same as before? , . , . . . „ . 

3. What velocity would a weight of two tons, falling through a height ot six- 
teen. feet, communicate to a body weighing four tons, both being non-elastic r 

4. A frustum of a cone, whose height is six feet, and diameters ot top and 

bottom, four and eight feet respectively, is filled with water: calculate the pres- 
sure on its surface. . . . , „ , 

5. To wliat height would the water ascend in a cubical diving bell, whose 
edge is six feet when it is immersed to a depth of twenty feet ? 

6. Explain, accurately, the method of measuring heights by the barometer . 

7. A homogeneous chain, weighing half a ton, is fastened at its extremities 
to two points, sixty feet apart in the same horizontal line ; calculate the ten- 
sion at the lowest point of the curve, supposing it to he ten feet lower than 

^Prove^hatThe* equation of tie curve formed by this chain may be got 
by eliminating s from the following equations, viz : 
f sds ^ p Ms 

V^+a*’ J V/i“+« s ' 

John England, Professor. 
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Chemistry. 

N.B The Name and Faculty of each Student to he ■written at the top of 

each sheet of paper. 2. Prizemen are, in the first place, to answer the last 
eight Prize Questions, and afterwards as many of the Pass Questions as possible. 

PASS QUESTIONS. 

1. What is meant by the terms electro -negative and electro-positive bodies? 
Give examples from elementary and compound substances. 

2. Write the formulas of sulphite and hyposulphite of potash ; of sesquisulphide 
of iron ; of sulphate and bisulphate of potash ; of phosphate of the sesquioxi^e 
of iron; and of a double salt. 

3. Give the different processes for making hydrogen, and mention its properties. 

4. What is the law of multiple proportions? 

5. Explain the law of combination by volume. 

6. Describe the process for maldng English sulphuric acid. 

7. What are the tests for N0 6 , C0 2 , S0 3 , III, HC1, and Po 5 ? 

8. Give the process for making potassium, and explain the phenomena which 
take place on throwing the metal on a solution of red litmus ? 

9. Give the tests for the salts of zinc, manganese, copper, lead, antimony, and 
cadmium. 

10. How is lead extracted from its ores ? 

1 1 . How is the quantity of nitrogen in organic substances ascertained ? 

12. Give the mode of preparation and the properties of hydrocyanic acid. • 

Prize Questions. 

[To be first answered, and afterwards as many of the Pass Questions as possible.] 

1 3. Give the modes of preparation and the properties of oxygen in its allo- 
tropic form. 

14. Explain the law of Isomorphism. 

15. Explain the binary theory of salts. 

16. What are the characteristic properties of the proto- and of the per-salts 
of tin, which make them valuable in the arts? 

17. Salts of silver, copper, manganese, baryta, and magnesia, are in the same 
solution ; how would you separate them from each other ? 

18. How would you construct the rhombic dodecahedron ? Give the notation 
of its faces. 

19. Explain the theory of types, and give examples of homologous series. 

20. '600 milligrammes of dry morphia absorb *084 milligrammes of HC1. 
Calculate the atomic weight of morphia — 

Cl=35-5. 

J. Blyth, Professor. 



Botany. 

1 . Distinguish the family Eypericinere. 

2. To what British family of P hanerogcemia does the following diagnosis apply: 
u Per iant h petal-like, of six divisions ; Stamens six ; Ovary three-celled, inferior ’? 

3. What is meant by an £ epigynous’ flower ? 

4. Compare the ‘spike,’ ‘panicle,’ and ‘raceme.’ 

5. What characters distinguish the tissue of the * liber’ ? 

6. What plants were included by De Candolle in his division Cellulares 1 

7. Define the three principal modes of arrangement which the ‘fructification’ 
presents in the genera of British Ferns. 

8. What species of Conifer a; are indigenous to the British Isles ? 



Zoology. 

}■ What mammals are included in the order Bruta or Edentata ? Give a 
brief account of their geographical distribution. 

2. Distinguish Serpents from true Samians. 

3. To what group of Entozoa does the subjoined definition apply : “No diges • 
tive apparatus; sexes distinct” ? 
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4. Define the two orders of the class Cephalopoda. AppcmluC. 

5. Explain the expressions ‘haamal' and ‘neural,’ as applied to the regions of — 

the body. From which of these regions is the ‘mantle’ of the Mollusca de- Examina- 
veloped? .. ticrn Papers 

6. In what does the function of respiration essentially consist? sionalEx- 

7. What is meant by the 1 development’ of plants and animals? Why is de- ammations. 
velopment our necessary guide to a fight appreciation of the affinities of living 

beings ? 

8. What orders of Crustacea seem wholly extinct? 



Physical Geography. 

1. Define the terms ‘ isoclinic, ’ ‘isogonic,’ and ‘ isodynamic,’ as applied to 
terrestrial magnetism. 

2. What is meant by the expression ‘ stratum of invariable temperature’ ? 

3. Compare, as to contour and general outline, the old and new continents. 

4. Towards what coasts of the continental masses do the waters of the warm 
oceanic currents principally tend ? 

5. Explain the nature of hail. 

6. Name the more important agencies which aid the distribution of plants. 

7. From what districts are the following commercial products derived : — Cin- 
namon, cochineal, cotton, gutta-percha, palm-oil, and teak? 

8. Explain what is meant by the phrase, ‘ natural means of selection.’ 

J. Reay Greene, Professor of Natural History. 



Geology and Mineralogy. 

1. Describe the features which characterize each of the four great groups of 
rocks. 

2. What is the nature of Porphyry ; and to what series of rocks does it apper- 
tain? 

3. In what position do mefcamorphic rocks generally occur : Name and de- 
scribe some of the most common forms of these rocks. 

4. In what portion of the British Isles do the oldest sedimentary rocks occur; 

and what relation do these bear to the rocks which support and which overlie 
them? . 

5. What fossils serve to indicate the Lower member of the Devonian or Old 
Red Sandstone formation ? 

6. Describe the general features of the Coal Measures, the relation which coal 

seams bear to the accompanying rocks, and the fossils which are found in the 
greatest profusion in connexion with coal. . 

7. What is the association of fossils which occur in the Upper members ot tue 

Trias of the Austrian Alps? , . , . 

8. What is the nature of the building stones of Bath and Cheltenham ; and in 

what position in the mesozoic series do these occur ? _ , 

9. What is the geological position of the Speeton clay ; and what substance 

does this yield of value among building materials ? . 

10. What is the > age of the Nummulitic limestone ; and in the Alps what rocks 
support and what rocks succeed this limestone ; and what are the geological rela- 

tions of these several deposits ? , , t»v p n 

11. Where, and under what circumstances, do the Older Pliocenes of Great 
Britain occur; and what is the nature of their fossil contents. 

12. What are the phenomena exhibited by the Pleistocene deposits which 
have induced geologists to regard this epoch as accompanied by Arctic condi- 

“Ts.What are the six systems of Crystallography ; and in each of these sys- 
terns what is the arrangement of the axes? , •, , 

14. What is the nature of the mineral Orthoclase ; to what sjstem docs it be- 
long ; and where does it usually occur ? 

\t is this mineral 

8$!m8r fJ EBT HabknE65 , Professor of Qeohgy ancl Mmatog g. 
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Sessional Examination in Engineering — Junior Class. 

1. How would you construct a hexagon on a given line ? 

2. Give a method of constructing a five-centred arch. 

3. Under what circumstances will the projections of a curve on two planes, 
at right angles to each other, not be sufficient to determine the curve ? 

4. Given the horizontal trace of u plane, and its slope, say 1 in 3, find the 
other trace. 

5. Given the traces of two planes, find their line of intersection. 

6. Also construct the angle they make with each other. 

7. Draw the projections of the shadow cast by a square cap on a vertical 
cylinder on which it rests. 

8. In an isometrical drawing, how would you measure the length of a line lying 
in one of the isometric planes, but not in an isometric direction P 

9. Given the orthographic projection of a point, how would you find its per- 
spective on a given picture plane ? 

10. What is the vanishing point of a horizontal line making 45° with the pic- 
ture plane? 



Sessional Examination in Engineering — Junior Class. 

1 . Construct a scale to measure yards on a map plotted at 5 chains to the inch. 

2. Reduce an irregular six-sided figure to its equivalent triangle. 

3. In a chain survey, what check have you on the accuracy of the main tri- 
angles before the work is plotted? 

4. At a given point in a field, how would you lay down a line parallel to 
another— 1st, by the chain alone ; 2nd, by the theodolite ? 

5. What precautions must be adopted in chaining over hilly ground ? 

6. What is instrumental parallax in a level or theodolite V 

7- A level being completely out of adjustment, how can you, by means of it, 
obtain 3 level points ? 

8. Show that the intermediate sights in levelling do not introduce any appre- 
ciable error. 

9. Reduce and plot the following observation, exaggerating the slope of the 
section 10 times. 



B.S. 


i. 


F.S. 


H. 


R. 


D. 
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10 How may the index glass of a sextant be out of adjustment: and how 
would you examine if it were so ? 
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Sessional Examination in Engineering — Senior Glass. AppendixC. 

1. Describe the Ionic entablature. Examina- 

2. Describe the Corinthian capital. ' tion Papers 

3. How do the Norman and early English doors differ ? Bional E 

4. Mention some of the features characteristic of the perpendicular style, aminationa. 

5. What is the difference between common and hydraulic mortar? What 
difference in the manner of making the two kinds should be observed ? 

6. Write a specification for the best kind of concrete to be used in making a 
foundation for any important work. 

7. Give the items which go to make up the cost of such concrete, giving as 
far as you can, their amounts, or showing on what their amounts will depend. 

8. Write a specification for the stone masonry in the bridge shown in the 
accompanying drawing. 

9. What is the weight, per cubic yard, of — 1 st, stone masonry •, 2nd, brick- 
work ; and what is the weight ordinarily allowed per square foot of foundation, 
also per square foot of section of piles in a foundation ? 

10. Write a specification for the piles and pile driving under a quay wall, say 
15 feet high, on a bottom of 



Sessional Examination in Engineering — Senior Class. 

]. Prove the formula for the discharge from a rectangular aperture, 

/ x eP\ 

E=C d \/2 g A A V ^ Ims } $)• 

2. How does the velocity of approach in a narrow channel affect the discharge 
over a weir ? 

3. How is the flow of water through a pipe determined ? 

4. What are the principles on which the strength of a beam to resist a 
transvei’se strain is determined ? 

5. Show that in beams of the same material, and similar cross section, the neu- 
tral axis divides the depths of the beams in the same proportion. 

6. What is the breaking weight of the beam in the Drawing No. 1, on the table? 

7. Calculate the maximum strain which can come on the diagonal d of the 
Warren girder, shown in Drawing No. 2. 

8 . What should he its cross section ? 

9. In a bridge of three arches, of sixty feet span and twenty feet rise over a 
river, describe the details of construction from the level of the top of the piers 
upwards. 

1 0. Give the details of the construction necessary to enable a train to pass 
from one line of rails to another on the same railroad. 

Alexander Jack, Professor. 



Second Tear Students.— History and Diseases of Farm Animals. 

1. Name the ordinary farm animals, and give the class, family, and generic 

and specific characters of each. . 

2. Are any of these animals known to exist at present m a state ot nature i 
If any of them be not so found can you name the animals to which they seem 

to be most nearly allied, and the countries they inhabit? 

3. Give a list of the more important breeds of farm animals and the characters 

by which they are distinguished. . . . . , 

4. Make a pen-and-ink sketch of the skeleton of the horse, and point out by 

numbers attached the several bones of the skeleton. . , 

5. Describe the 'digestive organs of the ox, and show in what respect they 

differ from those of the horse. , . . . , 

6. Describe the processes of respiration and nutrition of a farm animal. 
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7 . State the general principles which should be held in view in the breeding 
and treatment of farm animals. 

8. Describe what are known as the “ points ” by which well-bred animals are 
distinguished. 

9. Name and describe the more common diseases to which farm animals are 
liable, and the means to be adopted for their prevention and cure. 



Second Year Students. — Practice op Agriculture. 

1. Describe what is meant by the terms “superior,” “inferior,” and “medium” 
agricultural soil. 

2. Can you refer to a recorded instance of the successful reclamation of in- 
ferior land? If you can, please describe it, and the means adopted for its improve- 
ment, the cost of the several processes per statute acre, with the result. 

3. Show the cost per statute acre of producing and storing a good crop of 
mangolds, on land in fair condition, and which, in its present state, is value for 
25s. per statute acre. 

4. Show the cost of producing, harvesting, and preparing for market the grain 
of an acre of wheat, on land similar in quality to the above, and which is adapted 
to wheat culture. 

5. Suppose the wheat of Question 4 to be sold, and the mangolds of Question 
3 to be applied to the fattening of cattle, give the money value of the nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash which, in each case, has been removed from the 
land. 

6. Can you draw any inference, from the reply to the last question, bearing on 
the Lois-weedon system of wheat-growing, or to Liebig’s statement that it is 
erroneous to suppose that we can by growing and consuming green crops on the 
farm increase its fertility. 

7. Prepare a pen-and-ink sketch plan and elevation of a cow-house for twenty 
cows, and a stable for six horses; with dimensions and an estimate for erecting 
the same. 

8. Name the kinds of grasses and forage plants, and the quantity of seed of 
each that should be sown for soiling, and also for laying down good land to 
permanent pasture and meadow. 

9. Name and describe one or more troublesome weed or weeds, in as many 
natural families as you can recollect. 

1 0. Name and describe the insect whose attacks often endanger the success of 
wheat, bean, carrot, and turnip crops. 

11. Name and describe the parasitic plants whose attacks often injuriously 
affect corn, turnip, and potato crops. 

12. What are the best means for the prevention of injury by these insects and 
parasitic plants ? 



First Year. — Theory oe Agriculture. 

1. Define the term “an agricultural soil.” Give the origin, the means by 
which produced, and the usual composition of agricultural soils. 

2. Give the more obvious physical properties, and a classification of soils. 

3. What constitutes the food of plants ? 

4. Describe the germination and growth of an exogenous plant. 

5. Define the term “manure,” and give the, general composition of some of 
the more important manures. 

6. Give your views on the subject of rotation of crops. 

7 . Describe scientifically some of the more valuable grasses and forage plants. 

8. Do the same as regards some of the more troublesome agriculture weeds. 

E. Murphy, Professor. 



Metaphysics. 

1. Why was the method of Bacon unproductive? 

2. Is Descartes proof of the existence of the external world a vicious circle ? 

_ 3. IIow do the theories of a pre-established harmony and of occasional causes 
differ from each other ? From what common difficulty did they arise? 
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4. Give Hobbes’ account of sensation. Can such theories ever, in fact, ex- Ap pendix C. 

plain the phenomena of sensation? . . , . Examina- 

5. Criticize at length Locke’s account of the origin of our idea ot time. tion Papers 

6. Compare the account of causation given by Mill and by Hume respectively. for g eE . 

7*. What is a synthetical, a priori judgment ? „ sionalEx- 

8. With what object does Kant introduce his paralogisms of the Pure Reason . animations. 
9*. Is Consciousness a separate faculty? Give reasons for your answer. 

10. Explain Sir W. Hamilton’s view of attention. 



Logic. 



1 . How does logic remedy the defect of the first operation of the mind ? 

2! What is the use of the division of nouns into finite and infinite. 

3* mat is a specific difference? _ 

4. Give the rules for good definition with examples. 

5 In what sense are metaphysical and logical definition the same t 
a Are the laws of sub- contrary opposition necessary ? 

7. mat i ? s emersion per accidens ? What classes of propositions can be so 

conveite middle term always be distributed? . n 

l Construct syllogisms in Eerio, Festino, Fenson, and Fresison, and reduce 

where necessary. ... „ 

10 Special rules for the fourth figure, with proofs. 

Ik ^SXlSTidesin^othetic,! syllogisms? Whatfaulti. 

propositions of Sir W. Hamilton npon the 

spetial rules induction per enumeratiorwm simplicem ? 

it tie n" f the inference in the method of concomhant »»■ 

ti ®6' What effect has the “ composition of causes" upon the utility of the expe- 

M I^euue G g. ReaDi Professor. 



Faculty oy Medicine — Anatomy and Physioloby. 
k StetS cord, and explain the 

SSS“composition of the cerebral substance, and describe 
th r«iSrSmoid spaces of the encephalon. 

i 8=M^4^«=SSX 

7. Describe the microscopic features andnerves of the diaphragm. 

I] IS tl S“e hver. Give am’account of the composition and 

1,S io 0f Describe the appearance — d on mahing a vertical section from 
ae ?Sribe the impulse and sounds which attend the heart’s action. 
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Practical Anatomy. 

1. Describe tlie articular surfaces, ligaments, and synovial apparatus of tlic 
sterno-clavicular articulation. 

2. Describe the articular surfaces of the astragalus. 

3 . Mention the origins, insertions, and relations of the hamstring muscles. 

4. State the attachments and relations of the pterygoid muscles. 

5. Contrast the right with the left subclavian artery. 

6. Describe the course and relations of the brachial artery. 

7. Describe the origin, course, relations, and branches of the internal pudic 
artery. 

8. Describe the great sciatic nerve. 

9. State the connexions of the vesica urinaria in the male subject. 

10. are the objects presenting themselves on viewing the canal of the 
urethra in the male, from the uvula vesicas to the meatus externus ? 

11. Mention the connexions of the submaxillary gland. 

12. Describe the course and branches of the brachial or median nerve. 

J. PI. Corbett, Professor. 



Physic. 

L In what diseased conditions of the system do we find hectic fever; and what 
are its symptoms ? 

. State the causes and symptoms of intermittent fever — its division accord- 
ing to types. 

3. State the organic diseases likely to arise in intermittent, and then* imme- 
diate cause. 

4. State the grounds which would lead you to suppose a favourable crisis had 
taken place m a case of continued fever. 

5. What indication would you draw from the character of the rash in continued 
iever ? describing the rash in all cases. 

6. Mention thesymptoins of debility and dyscrasia of the blood in typhus. 

7. State the difference between the rash in varicella and variola, and follow 
the eruption of the latter through all its stages. 

... S ; -Describe a severe paroxysm of whooping-cough, and the organic diseases 
likely to arise m its progress. ° 

epilepsy 1 * 2 ^ < ^ a “ nost ‘° difference between a paroxysm of hysteria and a fit of 

paraivlr* 6 ^ differance ’ “ between a case of cerebral and spinal 

tIle , can ® s cardiac murmurs, both external and internal, and 
the diagnostic marks of both. 

12. State tlie causes which may produce sudden death in pericarditis. 

1 8 P. at ™ lo g lc . a i changes which may be produced in the lungs, con- 
sequent on chrome bronchitis. 1 s ' 

of the he™? 1212 * 2 th ° symptoms wMct ma y Mo " r ™ dilatation of the right side 

D, C. O’Connor, Professor. 



Surgery. 



organ^e^rm^eria/ > ^°formed a< ^ leS ^ 0n) eXpla ^ u b r W ** 

2. What tissues are most disposed to ulceration ? 

r COnt !? tS of “ a011t£! abscess arc absorbed, in what manner is the 
pus eliminated from the system ? 

the teeat a S™- shot wound, where the bail has passed through 

the bme ? P * ^ UPP21 ’ thlgh ’ tbe great trochanter without breaking 



5. Describe wbat is meant by tbe term 
bow it should be treated. 



anchylosis ; how it is produced ; and 
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6. What is hernia cerebri ; and what method of treatment would you follow 
for its removal ? 

I- Describe the operation of amputating the foot, called Syme’s operation. 
What are its advantages and disadvantages ? 

8. How would you treat retention of urine arising from over- distention of the 
bladder ? 



Midwifery. 

1 . Enumerate the characters which distinguish a well-formed female pelvis ; 
and state in what points the deformity, known as the “ ovate pelvis,” is defective! 

2. Describe the arrangement of the muscular fibres of the Fallopian tube : 
how are they connected with those of the uterus? To what class of muscular 
structures do they belong ? 

3. What is a Graafian vesicle ? Give an outline of the changes it undergoes 
up to its ultimate disappearance. 

4. What physiological condition does the presence of menstruation in the 
human female, _ or of rut in the lower animals, indicate ? How do menstruation 
and rut differ in their external phenomena ? 

5. What is meant by impregnation; and what is the essential requisite for its 
accomplishment ? How does it take place in hermaphrodite animals ? 

G. A woman supposed to be three months pregnant is presented to you for 
examination ; what points would you rely on as reasons for considering that she 
is so? 

7. Give a sketch of the history and pathology of uterine hydatids. 

8. In the placenta, do the streams of the foetal and maternal circulations come 
into absolute contact ; and if not, how are they circumstanced with regard to 
each other ? 

9. When the child’s head enters the pelvis in the third position, what point of 
it encounters your finger in a vaginal examination ? Give an outline of the 
various changes of position which it undergoes until it emerges from the outlet. 

1 0. What is the ordinary duration of pregnancy ; and how would you calcu- 
late the probable time of delivery in a given case ? 

11. In an ordinary labour the head has proceeded so far as nearly to rest on 
the perineum, but circumstances render it desirable that you should apply the 
forceps ; describe how you would proceed in every step of the operation. 

1 2. Give the management of a footling case. What is the average mortality 
in such presentations ? 



Materia Medica. 

1. Henbane . — Latin name ; plant furnishing it; natural family ^constituents; 
physiological action ; therapeutical uses ; dose and mode of administration. 

2. Iodine Physical properties ; chemical characteristics ; action ; uses ; pre- 

parations, with their doses and modes of administration.. 

3. Acetate of Lead . — Physical and chemical properties ; action; uses; dose 

and mode of administration. ^ . 

4. Corrosive Sublimate Chemical constitution ; preparation physical and 

chemical properties ; action ; uses ; dose and mode of administration. 

5. Explain the re-actions which take place in the preparation of the Liquor 
Ammonias, Phosphate of Soda, and Sulphuric Ether. 

6. Give the doses of Castor Oil, Spirits of Turpentine, Pulvis Ipecacuanha 
Compositus, Laudanum, and Sulphate of Iron. 

Prize Questions. 

7. Give a general outline of the various changes which therapeutical agents 
are capable of effecting in the functions of the nervous system. 

8. Contrast the action and uses of sedatives with those of debihtants ; and 
state how the individual substances comprised in each class differ one from the 

9. Describe the different modes and spheres of action of Cathartics; classify 
them according to their degree of action, and also according to their therapeuti- 
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Appendix C. cal indications ; mentioning the circumstances which are capable of modifying 
Examina ^eir ac ti° n in general. 

ti oil Paper 3 10 ; What are the objections to the use of Aloes, Senna, Arsenic, Digitalis, 

for Ses- Aconite, and Subnitrate of Bismuth ? How can these be obviated ? 
sional Ex- 11. Mention the principal adulterations to which Sulphate of Quinine is 
animations, liable, and the modes of detecting each. 

N.B. — The questions are to be answered in the order set down. 

Purcell O’Leary, Professor. 



Medical Jurisprudence. 

1. State the difficulties attending the detection of dilute sulphuric acid in ihe 
contents of the stomach. 

2. Give the symptoms of poisoning by corrosive sublimate, the antidote for this 
poison, and the processes for detecting it in organic mixtures. 

3. A body is disinterred in a good state of preservation after being three 
months buried. _ Arsenic is found in large quantities in the liver, in smaller quan- 
tities in the blood, and only in traces in the superficial muscles of the trunk. The 
coffin is much cracked, the soil of the cemetery is wet, and arsenic can be ex- 
tracted from it. How would you meet the objection, that poison had hot been 
administered, and that the arsenic was derived from the cemetery ? 

4. Give the process for detecting blood stains. n - 

5. State some of the most important facts connected with the evidence of vio- 
lence furnished by ecchymosis. 

6. Mention under what circumstances the act of respiration may fail to prove 
that a child has been born alive in the legal sense. 

J. Blyth, Professor. 



Medical Jurisprudence (Legal Part). 

1. Describe the legal meaning of a “ maim, a wound, a grievous bodily harm,” 
and a “ disabling,” respectively. 

. 2. What is the principle upon which the opinions of medical men are admitted 
in evidence as to the cause of diseases or death, and as to the sane or insane state 
of a person’s mind, collected from a number of ascertained facts? 

. 3- Mention the legal proofs essential to sustain an indictment for the crime of 
infanticide. 

4. State the chief grounds upon which the proof of criminal poisoning gene- 
rally rests.. Is it necessary, according to the law of England, that proof of the 
specific poison by which death has been caused should be shown ? 

5. On what ground did Erslrine rest Hadfield’s right to an acquittal? 

M. Barry, Professor. 

Faculty op Law — First Tear. — Beal Property aNd Conveyancing. 

3. Why was a fine so called? 

2. What are the requisites to a limitation by way of use, so as to bring the 
statute of uses into operation ? 

3. Describe an estate “ by the curtesy of England.” 

4. Explain the office of the habendum, tenendum, and reddendum of a deed, 
respectively. 

5. What is an escrow? 

6. Distinguish between a condition and a conditional limitation. Give an in- 
stance of each. 

7. A power to he exercised by deed or will attested by three witnesses. The 
donee exercises it by a will attested by two witnesses only. Is this a valid exer- 
ase of the power ? 

Faculty op Law — Second Year. — Personal Property. 

. A* What is the right of “ stoppage in transitu:” and when is a vendor enti- 
tled to exercise it ? 

2. What is provided as to a contract of guarantee by the Statute of Frauds? 
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3. To what extent does the maxim, “ caveat emptor,” prevail in oilr law iii re- Appendix C. 

ference to the goodness of that which is purchased? Refer to some of the lead- 

ing cases on the point. Exaraina- 

4. State the law as to inns and innkeepers, in reference to their responsibility ^ oa ^ a P ers 

for the safety of goods of guests. sional Ex- 

5. State the matters resolved in Twyne’s case. What are the badges of fraud axnination*. 
in an assignment of goods adverted to in that case ? 

_ 6. Show how a contract may be void by reason of the character of the con- 
sideration, or of the promise founded thereon. 

7. What principle of law was decided in Dumper’s case? Is it law at present ? 



Faculty oj? Law — Third Year. — Common and Criminal Law. 

1. Upon what foundation does the authority of the Civil and Canon law rest 
in England ? 

2. To what. Court, in general, does the power of issuing a mandamus belong? 

3. Give an instance of u Injuria sine darnno and also of a case in which an 
action will, lie at common law, although no damage has been, in fact, sustained 
by the plaintiff. 

4. What is meant by u malice aforethought” in the crime of murder ? 

5. Describe the offence, of conspiracy. 

6. Describe an accessory after the fact. 

7. Give a general account of the distinction that exists between equity and 
the common law. 

Michael Barry, Professor. 



APPENDIX D. Appendix !). 

Report of Proceedings of Meeting of Queen’s College, Cork, Report of 
for the Distribution of Prizes arid List of Sessional Honors. o/Eung? 

The annual distribution of prizes to tbe successful candidates of the above 
College took place in the large Examination Hall of the Institution, on which 
occasion the President, Sir .Bobert Kane, delivered his annual address. The 
Examination Hall was densely crowded with a fashionable assemblage, of which 
a large number were ladies. A raised dais at the end of the Hall was set apart 
for the accommodation of the President, Vice-President, and the more dis- 
tinguished visitors, amongst whom were the Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, 
and Boss; the Bight Worshipful Sir J. Arnott, Mayor ; Lieut. -Col. Beamish, 

K.H. ; F. B. Beamish, M.P. ; and the Ven. the Archdeacon of Cork. The Pre- 
sident and Vice-President were habited in the costumes of their respective 
positions. The Mayor, who wore Ills aldermanic gown with the collar of SS., was 
accompanied by his secretary, Mr. Franklin, the Town Clerk, Treasurer, and 
other officers of the Corporation, and attended by the mace and sword-bearer 
bearing the insignia of the Corporation., The entrance of the President and the 
visitors into the Hall was received with loud cheers from the body of students 
and strangers who filled the Hall. Among the Professors and Officers of the 
College, each of whom wore his academic robes, we noticed Professors Corbett, 

Anatomy and Physiology ; De V ericour, Modern Languages ; Bushton, English 
Literature; Greene, Natural History ; Mills, Political Economy ; Barry, Law; 

O’Connor, Medicine; Plarvey, Midwifery ; O’Leary, Materia Medica ; England, 

Natural Philosophy ; Murphy, Agriculture ; Boole, Mathematics ; Hark.ness, 

Geology; Lewis, Latin; Shinkwin, Demonstrator of Anatomy; O’Keeffe, Libra- 
rian; Kenney, Begistrax; Fitzgerald, Bursar, &c. The following Deans bf 
Besidences were present: Bev. Mr. Webster, Church of England; Bev. B. P. 

Treacy, Wesleyan ; Bev. W . Whitelegge, Presbyterian. 

Among the members of Town Council and others present there were Messrs. 

R, Scott (Alderman), Thomas Burrowes, W. V. Gregg (Alderman), M.J. Collins, 

Philip O’Connell, Denis O’Flyn, Bernard Sheehan, Bev. C. B. Gibson, H. 

Honohan, James Keane, Bryan Gallwa 3 r , J. V. Carpenter, Michael McCarthy, 

Barrister ; Edward Scott, Isaac Julian, B. B. Cronin, Kichard Powden (B.), &c. 
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AppendixD. 

Report of 
Proceedings 
of Meeting. 



At one o’clock, tlie President, having taken his seat, called on the Registrar to 
read the list of students who had won the prizes at the several examinations. 
The students were then called forward, and the President presented them with 
the prizes, consisting of valuable books in various departments of science and 
literature, attached to their names in the following list : — 

John Popham, B.A. — First in Natural Philosophy ; first in Mathematical Physics. 

Daniel M‘M. Testro, B.A. — First in Metaphysics ; second in Physical Geography. 

Francis Woodroffe, B.A — First in Physical Geography. 

Robert Jamieson — First in Logic; first in Chemistry; first in Ma thematics, 
(Senior). 

Robert R. Kane— First in Natural History; second in Chemistry; second in 
Mathematics (Senior). 

John Ambrose — Second in Mathematics (Senior). 

Abram Palmer — First in Greek (Senior). 

Robert Orr — First in Natural History ; first in Latin (Senior). 

Denis Iveogh — First in Latin (Senior). 

John Scott — First in Greek (Junior); second in Mathematics (Junior). 

William Babington— First in Greek (Junior ) ; second in Latin (Junior). 

"Edward B. Gardiner — First in Greek (Junior) ; first in Latin (Junior); third in 
English Language. 

Joseph Scott— First in Greek (Junior). 

Patrick Scott — First in Mathematics (Junior). 

James Kelly — First in French (Arts). 

Robert Lyon— First in Mathematics (Junior) ; second in English Language. 

Henry Ridings — First in Engineering. 

Richard Hall— Second in Geology and Mineralogy ; third in Engineering. 

Edward Mansfield — Second in Engineering : second in Geology and Mineralogy. 

Robert Sterling — First in Engineering (Drawing). 

Thomas Strangman — First in Geology and Mineralogy ; first in Agriculture ; first 
in Celtics (Junior). 

Henry Donovan — Second Year Law. 

Thomas Lloyd — First Year Law ; first in Celtics (Junior). 

Stephen O'Sullivan — First in Celtics (Senior). 

MEDICINE. 

Henry Lawson — First in Medical Jurisprudence. 

J ames S. Levis— Second in Medical Jurisprudence ; First in Practice of Medicine. 

.Joseph L. Curtis — First in Practical Anatomy; second in Midwifery; second in 
Surgery. 

William H. B. Clapp — Second in Practice of Medicine. 

Edmond Willet— First in Surgery ; first in Midwifery : second in Practical 
Anatomy. 

Stephen O’Sullivan— First in Anatomy and Physiology; second in Materia Me- 
dica ; second in Practical Chemistry. 

James R. Swanton (Second Year)— First in Practical Anatomy ; first in Materia 
Medica ; third in Anatomy and Physiology (Second Year). 

Daniel Donovan— Second in Anatomy and Physiology (Second Year); second in 
Practical. Anatomy (Second Year); second in Materia Medica. 

Frederick H. Dunbar — First in Practical Chemistry. 

F. Albert Purcell— First in Anatomy and Physiology (First Year): second in 
Natural Philosophy. J 

Adam Orr — Third in Practical Chemistry. 

James Barry — First in Natural Philosophy ; third in Chemistry. 

Janies J. Ryan — Second in Natural Philosophy ; 3rd in Practical Anatomy. 

John N. O’Keeffe — First in French (Medical). 

Eugene M‘ Sweeney— Second in French (Medical). 

The President then rose and delivered the following 

ADDRESS. 

I do not consider it necessary to-day to occupy your time with explanations of 
the system of united education which the Queen’s Colleges have been formed to 
carry out, or to call your attention to any detailed evidences of the success which 
has followed from the exertions of the Professors and of the students, by whom 
the education here given has been so usefully availed of. Much misconception 
that did exist has been removed, and much prejudice softened down by the gra- 
dual enlightenment of opinion, which, in a community intelligent and progressive 
such as that ! have the honour to address, is certain to prevail. A friendly and 
tolerant spmt of co-operation and support has naturally resulted from practical 
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experience of the results which have followed from the establishment of this and AppcndixD. 
other kindred institutions. Of this improvement we have already begun to collect — - 
thefruits, although the full enjoyment of its beneficial consequences maybe reserved 
for a more distant day. Being thus fortunately freed from the necessity of any of Meatin J. 
special reference to such considerations, I am enabled to point with satisfaction, 
in which all can join, to the greatly increased number of our students in all de- 
partments, to the creditable proof of their proficiency in collegiate studies, evi- 
denced by the prizes that have been to-day conferred, to the eminent success of 
so many of our students at the higher ordeal of University distinction, in October 
last, and to the honourable places obtained by candidates educated in this College 
at the various competitive examinations for admission to the public service. At 
the University examinations the character of this College was most successfully 
sustained : in the mathematical and physical sciences by Mr. P opham, Mr. Ridings, 

Mr O’Regan, and -Mr. Power ; in literature, by Mr. Brown and Mr. Clery; m 
mental science, by Mr. Testro ; whilst, in the professional courses of study, Dr. 

Levis Mr. Barry, Mr. Unkles, and Mr. Strangman obtained University honors, 
in addition to the diplomas or degrees of their respective faculties. In regard to 
the competitive examinations for the public service, this College has, during the 
past year, been very creditably represented. At the examinations for the army 
medical service, appointments were obtained by Dr. Gore, Dr. Jones, Dr. Gillespie, 
and Dr Franklin. In the examinations for the Indian medical service, places 
were obtained by Dr. O’Kearney and Dr. Levis, and in the examinations for 
engineers, under the branch of public works of India, distinguished places were 
obtained by Mr. Denmeade and Mr. Beauchamp. . . . ,. 

In reference, however, to another and a very important competitive examination 
for the public service, that for the Indian Civil Administration, some misconcep- 
tion has arisen as to the position of this College, and it is due to the mterests of 
my colleagues and of our students that such misconception should be removed. 
Fortunately that can be very easily done. Public attention has been called to 
the fact that at the last examinations for the Indian Civil Service there a W ca ™, 
on the printed lists no candidates from this College, whilst another °f the Quern s 
Colleges was creditably distinguished by having sent forward several (I ^belmve 
fivel successful candidates. The Council and Professors of this College were 
accused of remissness in their duty by haying neglected to ™ 

for so eligible a career in life as the Indian Civil Service, and . their supmeness 
■was unfavourably contrasted with the zealous activity manifested elsewhere. 

Those critics however, although with the best possible intentions, acted on very 
imperfect information. It had escaped their recollection that the cornet, ive 

examinations for the Indian Civil Service had = 1 “ bIy a Soto tint on 
OnlWe and were not likely to he now neglected. It was forgotten that 01 
othe/occasions Cork alone, of the Queen’s Colleges, had sent forward successful 
candidates and that such fluctuations must naturally occur, from time to time, 

S miSCritutions. It was not remarked that the high standard of quaM- 
cationof candidate . 8 from this College had afforded to the 
system of competitive examinations striking examples of its ^vantage s to i the 
nubile service It was not noticed, what a little inquiry should have at once 
iow^ thS tile statement itself, on which those criticisms were “fcTvTl 

honourable to himself and to this Cohege. „ f f and 

Mr. Robert Spedding had been a student of this CoUege tor o ^ ^ 
had proceeded to his University degrees of ' md. AJt.fr «> d 

He last year decided on ^dou S ’to stimuli the 

his way to India go round to Betf^ ^ at the Belfast examination, hut 

S’hda^en^fon tt 1 hooks, 'in order to qualify for then pnze, 
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JppendixD. he thus was necessarily forwarded on to India as from the Belfast- College. 

Under those circumstances, however, I think we may fairly claim that Cork 

It e p°rt of College was by no means unrepresented at the Indian examinations. However, 
of Meeting 3 on P°^ nt i ^ wou hl beg to offer a further remark as to the arrangements which, 

0 s * on the whole, it is considered most desirable to make in this College, as to pre- 

paration for the Indian Civil Service Examination. 

In some institutions a system of special instruction in the subjects of exami- 
nation has been introduced, which supersedes, to a great extent, the ordinary 
course of education, and which has certainly the merit of sharpening up the 
candidate efficiently for that one definite object, and increasing his chances of 
success at such an examination. This system has, however, many and serious 
disadvantages. It is very well for the candidate who succeeds by means of it, 
but for those who do not — and on such occasions there must be many competitors 
unsuccessful — the time thus taken away from general education, and from the 
preparation that might be available for other careers in life, is practically lost 
at a period of life when such loss of time is an irretrievable injury. That kind 
of special preparation also is extremely liable to degenerate into what is techni- 
cally termed cramming , where success at the examinations is all in all, but edu- 
cation, in the true sense, is not an object. This disadvantage has been remarked, 
as I have heard, by persons who have conducted those examinations, and who 
find that the class of candidates now specially prepared do not attain so high or 
so well grounded a standard of education as did the class of candidates who pre- 
sented themselves before this special cramming system was employed. Some 
most excellent institutions, in. which this special training had been organized, 
have become so sensible of its injurious effects on the general system of education 
as to have relinquished it, and, while affording every assistance and facility to 
those who may wish to prepare for such examinations, ho longer hold out any spe- 
cial inducement or open any royal road to enlist candidates. In those opinions I 
believe my colleagues in this College, for the most part, concur. 

Some three years ago the subject was fully considered by the Professors, and 
it was decided that whilst attention should be called to those subjects of instruc- 
tion as given in the College, that might be useful to parties preparing for Civil 
Service examinations, and especially to those extra classes which may be con- 
sidered as supplementing the ordinary course, it was not considered desirable to 
disarrange the regular system of instruction, or to excite persons to become can- 
. didates, perhaps to the injury of their prospects otherwise, by framing any spe- 
cial system of competitive classes, which might divert the time and attention of 
the Professors, already so fully and so usefully occupied, to an object of ques- 
tionable advantage. The comments on this subject, which took place in autumn, 
induced the Professors and Council to again consider whether from subsequent- 
experience it appeared desirable to make any alteration in those views. It has 
been found, however, that the candidates prepared under the actual system in 
the College, have been almost uniformly successful; and that whilst every assist- 
ance and encouragement is at present given to those who wish to prepare for 
such careers, it is better to refrain from any system of hot-bed inducements 
which might lead young men away from pursuits for which they arp more pecu-r 
liarly adapted, to a career in which, although on the one hand, success may 
have brilliant results, yet, on the other hand, failure is attended with many and 
serious disadvantages. 

Ihe present appears to me a suitable opportunity to bring under your notice 
some recent arrangements of the Queen’s University Senate, which are likely to 
influence, in a material degree, the educational system in this College, and, ns 
we hope, to . facilitate the attainment of a still higher cultivation of special 
branches of literature and science than has been hitherto practically possible by 
our students. By the University regulations hitherto in force, instruction in 
classics, in Trench and mathematics, ceased for an interval of from one to two 
years before the degree examination, at which, however, every student was 
required to answer in those subjects, although his attention, during that long 
interval, had been , occupied, by other and important studies of different kinds, 
which necessarily -withdrew his attention and his memory from those branches to 
which his earlier years had been devoted. The student was thus placed in a 
very embarrassing dilemma, either to keep up his knowledge of those hack sub- 
jects by reading, which, of course, limited materially the time available for the 
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study of the new and advanced, subjects, or else to devote himself specially to AppendixD. 

.the subjects of the last year’s course, trusting to his recollections of his earlier 

studies for passing in those subjects at the examination for his degree. In either ^ e P orfc 
case it practically resulted that the student, when presenting himself for his f/' Mating! 
degree examination, had to qualify himself in so many branches of knowledge, 
that it was almost impossible, except with such extraordinary ability as must 
be extremely rare, that the very highest degree of proficiency could be attained 
in any branch ; and hence the remark was made, by very competent and very 
impartial judges, that while our average students, our graduates as a class, were 
decidedly' superior in knowledge to any similar class of average graduates else- 
where — whilst our pass examinations were, on the whole, of a higher standard 
than other pass examinations for similar degrees, and that thereby the degrees 
of the Queen’s University have already attained a deservedly high character, 
and are received everywhere as evidences of education of the severest character 
and highest value, yet the highest honor examinations were not considered to 
rank as entirely equivalent to the highest honors of the older Universities, where 
the arrangements are calcidated for the purpose of concentrating attention upon 
a much more limited field, but obtaining within those limits a more intense and 
brilliant illumination. 

In order to obtain this desirable elevation of our standard of honor examina- 
tion, but without in any degree sacrificing the extent or the soundness of the 
course to be followed by the general body of students, who do not aspire beyond ob- 
taining their degree, the Senate has instituted what is officially termed a preliminary 
examination, but usually called a little go, by which, at the end of the second 
vear, the student in arts will pass in all the compulsory studies of the first two 
years of his course, and will be then left free to devote himself uninterruptedly 
to the special study in which he proposes to proceed to his degree. Under those 
circumstances, it is not too much to expect that with such teachers as we have 
here the happiness to possess— with such means of instruction as are afforded by 
the Libraries and Museums of this College, we shall be enabled to attam 
such a standard for University honors in literature and science as shall place our 
prizemen on an equality with the proudest distinctions of Oxford, of Cambridge, 
or of Dublin. . , , . 

Another very important step has been taken m reference to the students in 
arts, which I shall briefly notice. It is a remarkable feature in this and .in all 
similar educational institutions, that the number of students diminish ven 
rapidly in the senior classes. IVom changes of destination of young men, Irom 
changes in the position of families, from disappointment at want of success, and 
from various other causes, a number of persons drop off after having been one 
or two years at College, leaving their education incomplete ; and even oi those 
who remain the full tune of the A.B. course, a large proportion do not proceed 
to the seat of the University to obtain their degree. All such persons conse- 
quently remain, under the arrangements hitherto in force, without any; evidence 
of University education, and are consequently deprived of what might be a 
valuable assistance in obtaining employment, lo remedy this disadvantage, 
and to provide those persons who could not devote sufficient tune to the lull 
course for the degree in Arts, the University Senate has instituted a diploma of 
Licentiate in Arts, which may be obtained after a course of study of two i y ears 
and the course of study for this Kcentiateship is not mere] iy shorter: m .tune th.i 
that for the degree, but it has altogether a less abstract and more practic. 
character. It is brought more immediately into, relation with the wants ai d 
peculiarities of professional and business life. It is hoped, therefore. f 7 
be availed of by many who, not having the means or leisure for three or lorn 
veare of ^ strStly coUeiate study, required for the degrees in Arts, abandon the 
attempt to secure foi? their chW the advantages of even a more moderate 

^^ons^derahle^fficulty^as' been always, felt as to the P^y m generd 
education of medical men. In no profession-m no sphere of We, is the s pots. 

Sion of extensive and varied information in literature and science oi re _nmch and 
such immediate, practical importance as to the medical Pf TS of 

in the treatment of disease, or in the knowledge of the stn ct. ire aid inactions ot 
our bodies, belong to no one country and to no one pev.ort. 1! c pov ei re 
fore, of referring to works of various countries and ot different languages is, to 
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AppendiicD. the medical man, an object of special importance.. The sources and the action 

of medicines, the nature and the origin of those various morbific influences, on the 

Report of avoiding or neutralization of which may depend the lives of thousands — these, 
Proceeding and Qther equa u y important phenomena, which form subjects of study to the 
ot Meeting. educated ph ys i c i an5 require from him a familiar acquaintance with the scientific 
principles of nature in its widest sense ; and it is to the honour of that noble 
profession, that at all times, and in all countries, where human suffering required 
relief, its members have been ever found, indifferent to danger, regardless of- 
prejudice, midst squalor and contagion, eagerly proffering the aids and counsels 
of enlightened experience, the sympathies and consolations of kindly benevolence. 
With such important, almost sacred, functions, devolving on the medical man, it 
will be understood how very necessary it is that not merely the special profes- 
sional subjects of his education should be provided for, but that also that general 
scientific and literary education which is so indispensable, not merely to com- 
plete the professional studies, but to give him in society and with the State that 
position and influence on which so much of his public usefulness must depend, 
should be by no means left out of view. 

On these grounds it would appear that medical education should include or 
be preceded by the fullest possible education in Arts ; but to this, however desir- 
able, there are serious practical obstacles. The medical profession, requiring 
so great and so varied knowledge for even moderate proficiency, and not having 
any distinct connexion with public or political life, was rather avoided by the 
governing classes, and was left to be dealt with by the various independent 
Medical Colleges, according to their individual pleasure. The result was very 
deplorable. In the sister kingdom, where a Dutch auction of diplomas was set 
on foot, each College lowered its requirements to draw from the others pur- 
chasers of its diploma. In this country we may feel an honourable pride in the 
recollection that the dignity of learning and the honour of the profession never 
were so outraged, and that up to the present day, the title of an Irish surgeon 
or physician has been a guarantee that the holder was soundly educated in his 
profession, and was a gentleman. But it was felt that every attempt to improve 
or enlarge medical education, by which it might be rendered more costly either 
in time or money, would result inevitably in sending more candidates to those 
institutions where diplomas could be obtained for a very small amount of money, 
and a still more limited proportion of professional education. 

Fortunately this state of things may be considered as now belonging to the 
past. When things are at the worst they must mend, and the attention of 
Government was at last forced to the necessity for placing the medical profes- 
sion on a better footing. A Central Medical Council in London,, with, branch 
Councils in Dublin and Edinburgh, has been formed, in which this University, 
and all the other Medical Colleges and Universities, are represented, and with 
authority to enforce a certain minimum standard of medical education. This 
does not, nor can it for some time, attain the standard already required by this 
University, but it is far better than had been required by many licensing bodies 
hitherto. We shall not fail, by means of our representative in the Council, to 
represent the necessity for enforcing a larger proportion of general education ; 
and we anticipate that, although it might be too much to compel every medical 
man to take the degree of B. A.., before commencing his professional studies, yet 
it would be very desirable that the diploma of Licentiate in Arts should he 
required, especially as the course of education requisite for it has been made to 
conform, in a great degree, to the peculiar exigencies of the medical profession. 

I shall take the opportunity of requesting your attention to one other subject 
of the recent University regulations. Many here are aware that within the last 
few years the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have found that much dis- 
advantage arose from the total isolation of those Universities from the general 
body of the middle classes ; and as no evidence or certificate of education had 
been obtained by any, except the comparatively few who entered the Universi- 
ties and proceeded to degrees, those Universities arranged to hold examinations 
in various parts of England, at which students from any schools, or from private 
teachers, might be examined in more or less extensive courses of school educa- 
tion, and to those candidates who satisfied the requirements of the examiners,, a 
certificate was awarded, with the somewhat incongruous title of Associate in 
Arts. The University Senate have considered very fully how far it was desirable 
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to adopt or introduce into tliis country the plan of middle class examinations AppendixD. 

thus carried out for England. It is true that the Irish Universities, whether 

the University of Dublin or the Queen's University, arc far more closely con- 
nected with the general body of the middle classes of the people than are the 0 , Meeting. 
Universities of Oxford or of Cambridge; and, therefore, that gulf which it has 
been sought to bridge over in England by means of these new arrangements, 
scarcely exists, or at least is by no means so wide or so impassable with us. It 
appeared, however, to the Senate, that even in this country considerable advantage 
would be gained by affording to those who cannot secure for their children the 
time and cost of a University education the means of testing the value and suffi- 
ciency of the education they may have received at school. I t is expected that, 
on the one hand, a certificate of proficiency in school education, of .the first or 
second class, according to the regulations which have been issued, will find that 
certificate available to him in reference to the various employments, clerkships, 

&c. , in business life ; and a great number of important commercial establish- 
ments and firms in London, and Dublin, and Belfast, have announced that they 
would give a preference for such offices to young men whose diligence and capa- 
city should have been thus satisfactorily proved.. I cannot doubt, but that in a 
community so alive to the advantages of education as that of Cork, a similar 
preference would be shown. . 

To schoolmasters, as I believe, the advantages of those examinations should 
be still more immediate and more decisive. Hitherto the sole criterion as to 
the excellence of his school, or the judiciousness of his arrangements for instruc- 
tion, was the success of his pupils at the entrance or scholarship examinations of 
his pupils in the Queen’s Colleges or Trinity College, Dublin. But those 
examinations had reference merely to the subsequent courses of those Colleges, 
and had no connexion with any career or objects external to the College, lhe 
schoolmaster was, therefore, driven to subordinate in the school every thing that 
did not belong to the College courses. Hence we had in the best schools lads 
sent out crammed with Greek and Latin who could not write or spell English : 
good mathematicians who could not work a sum in the Rule of I hree. I Tactical 
English mercantile education was considered unworthy of attention, because it 
made no show in an advertisement of the places obtained at .entrance here or in 
Dublin. A great deal has been done to remedy this by. tbe importance attached 
in the Queen’s College and University, and by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
to English composition, grammar, caligraphy, and arithmetic; but still, mo 
believe, it will be a great advantage to all heads of scholastic establishments that 
in addition to the tests of successful classical and mathematical instruction 
afforded by the entrance and scholarship examinations of the Colleges, they should 
have also the means of proving their title to public confidence m regard to those 
branches of practical and mercantile education which those new middle c as 
examinations will afford. I, therefore, do hope that the heads of the several 
schools in this city and county, whose reputation is already and deservedly so 
high, will assist in giving practical effect to those intentions of the benate by 
presenting candidates for certificates at the examinations which will be conducted 
by the officers of the University in this city m next June. , , 

Before concluding, I wish to express to our young friends, tlie students and 
to their relatives and friends who may be here present, my sense of what is due 
to them in recognition of the excellent good conduct- which has distinguishea 
them durinrr thf past year. I believe it is almost, if not entirely, unexampled m 
the history' “of a college, containing close upon 200 students, of venous age^ 
of different religions, that for more than a year there .should l not have orajmda 
sino-le case of irregularity, of misconduct, or even of inattention, lequiring tlie 
notice of the College Council: and this, not from any ab3en “°f ^'ien™ of 
laxity of discipline? but from the admirable conduct and stead} 8 00 ‘ 1 se " K ° 
the whole body of students. I regard this as being one of, indeed P^ps die 
most important, feature in our progress. Vain . should be _tbo “ 
our Professors: profitless should be the liberality of the 
even the appearance of strength given by a large number 

duct of those students bad not been such as to inspire “ ffi ^ t ^ans 

and in the public that, whilst obtaining m this College the mojrte fficim t e 
of secular instruction, they should return to the bosom of ta .SSsbeon 
upright and honourable as they had been committed to us. That such has been 
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AppcrulixD. the result of now so many years experience is demonstrated by orn annually 

increasing numbers, and by the presence of those most eminent in this city, who 

Report of woul(1 n ot have honoured this College with their presence on this occasion if 
STSjSp they had not full confidence in its arrangements. . 

Of Meeting. ^ tli0se students w]a0 have to receive Collegiate prizes, and to those others 
who may hope to be equally fortunate at another time, I would point out not 
merely the eminent positions that are opened to them in the learned professions 
and in the several departments of the public service, but also, and m even a more 
important degree, the assistance which the habits of application, the discipline oi 
mind, and the regularity of conduct will certainly afford them in the attainment 
of the highest positions of commerce or manufacturing industry. ¥e have in 
this country too much even still lingering of that feudal prejudice in favour of 
professional or governmental employment over the pursuits of trade or commerce, 
and there was ground for this at a time when commerce was limited by barbarous 
restrictions, when trade consisted in a dull and unintelligent routine. But now, 
when the greatness, the very existence of this Empire rests on the energy, the 
intelligence, and the independence of its industrial classes— when the several 
branches of manufacturing and agricultural industry have attained the position 
of sciences, and the most illustrious names in science deem themselves honoured 
in explaining or improving technical operations— when the princely liberality of 
William Browne bas gifted Liverpool with a Library, and the benevolence of 
Strutt has given to Derby a People’s Park — when here in Cork, equal to any of 
those, we see in our respected Mayor, so worthily decorated triply with the 
municipal crown of this important city, a type not merely of mercantile success, 
but of the happy combination of that success with exhaustless benevolence and 
moral worth— then, truly, I feel I am justified in saying to our students, that m 
this College they have before them not merely the ambition of professional 
eminence, or the gilded liveries of the State, but, greater than all, the exemplar 
of well merited wealth, well earned honours, conferred by the unsolicited accla- 
mations of his fellow- citizens, and sanctified by the blessings of the poor. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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Reports Form of Circular from President and Report from Professors. 

from , 

Professors. Return to be filled up by the Professor of , and to be returned to the 

Registrar, so filled up, for the official information of the President, on or 

before the , bemg for the Collegiate Session 1860-6 — . 

A As to the course or courses of lectures given by the Professor. 1st. 

Duration and extent of the course, number of terms. 2nd. Number of weeks 
of lectures in each term. 3rd. Number of lectures weekly, and days and hours 
of lectures. 

B. — The description or title of the course or courses of lectures delivered, and 
a general abstract of the subjects of instruction contained in the course, and the 
title of the text-books recommended. 

C Whether the lectures are illustrated by reference to maps, diagrams, 

specimens, or experiments, and a general notice of the land of illustrations used. 

D. — Whether any method of tutorial, or other special instruction, is employed, 
as by setting out portions of text-books for lessons, by themes, or exercises in 
composition, or problems ; and whether special class examinations are held, and 
at what time; or whether herborization excursions or field exercises are given. 

E. — What faculties or division of students are those attending courses of 
lectures of the Professors making the return. 

F The number of students attending each course, distinguishing matricu- 

lated and non-matriculated students, and the general regularity of attendance. 

Gr. — The general conduct of students at the Professor’s lectures, and the 
general state of discipline as regards the Professor’s classes. 

H.— The general condition of the department of which the Professor has 
charge, as to supplies, fitments, cleanliness, and accommodation, for the purposes 
of instruction. 
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of Queen's College , Cork. 

The Professor, in making the above returns, is requested to mark the answers Appendix E. 
with the letter designating the portion of the form of return, as above, to which ^ ^ 
each answer refex-s. from 

Signed by order of the President, _ Professors. 

. Registrar. 



Report of the Professor of Greek. 

A.—1 . Three terms. 2. Eight weeks in the first term, twelve in the second, 
and six in the third. 3. Eight lectures, viz .four to the senior, and four to the 
junior division of the class, on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

The Greek Language and Literature. P ortions of the works of Horner, 

jEschylus, Sophocles, Plato, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 

C. — The lectures are illustrated by reference to maps and diagrams on the 

walls of the lecture-room. ... , , „ .. 

D. Portions of the text-books are prepared m the intervals between the 

lectures, and the students are exercised in prose and verse composition. 

E. — The Faculty of Arts, literary division. 

F. — Thirty-two ; all matriculated. The general attendance was regular, 

Cf— The general conduct of the students at lecture was unexceptionable. 

H . — Satisfactory. 



October 29, 1860. 



John Hr all. 



Report of the Professor of Latin. 

A 1 Three terms. 2. First term, eight weeks ; second term, twelve 

weeks; third term, five weeks. Junior class, four lectures weekly, Monday, 
nine, a.m. ; Tuesday, ten, A.M. ; Wednesday, ten, a.m i Thursday, ten, ur. 
Senior class, three lectures weekly, Monday, ten, a m. Wednesday, nine, am., 
Friday, ten, a.m. Extra class, two lectures weekly, Tuesday, eleven, A.M., 

Thursday, jskven, guage _i’ ext -books 0 f lectures. Junior class, Livy, part 

of Book IV.; Iioracef Odes, Book IV., and. Carmen SteeuUre. Senior class 
Juvenal, Satires ], 3, 4, 5, 7; Tacitus Annals late half of Book I., md 
beginning of Book II. Extra class, Persius, latter half, oml pait of the Inst 
Book of S the Actio Secunda in Verrem In the octal ^L^fnts 
English poets and prose writers were translated into Latin by the st • 

C. — Large maps of Ancient Greece, Italy, and Asia Minor, h™g°'^“ s 
of the lecture-room were used for illustration of the lectures. Ficquent refer 
mafcto a collection of electrotype copies of ancient corns and 

rSi Jy^S"sLo^hich they returned answers m 
writing. 

FZ!"igi>tten; matriculated. Senior, seventeen; matriculated. Extra, 
three; matriculated. 

G Satisfactory. 

PI Satisfactory. B. Lewis. 



Repobt of the PKOkBBSOB of Hisiobt and 

A .-1 History and ^t 

terms. Enghsh Language— Jam™7 3 Kistory and English Literature— 

in first term; twelve " s ^ v %^J„aMS^lay, 11-12. English 
Three lectures weekly, Tuesday, ro d Saturday, 1 1-1 2. 

tUe 1Sth CCnU,r) ' ! 
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Hallam's Middle Ages. 2. English Literature from the earliest times to the 
age of Elizabeth ; Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 

C By maps and historical tables. 

D. By exercises in English composition, critical and biographical essays, &c. 

E. — Arts and Medicine. 

E History and English Literature, nine matriculated ; English Language, 

twenty-seven matriculated. Total, thirty-six matriculated. 

G Good. 

H Pair. 

WtLIilAM RUSHTON. 



Report of the Professor of Modern Languages. 

A. — Two courses of lectures on the French Language and Literature. 1. 
Each course continued during three terms. 2. The first term, eight weeks ; the 
second, twelve weeks ; the third, six weeks. 3. Three lectures weekly, in each 
course, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 12-2. 

B. — The course of instruction consists of lectures on the syntax, and com- 
parative grammar, and on literature during the third term, along with^ composi- 
tion, and reading the following text-hooks: Barth e’s Litterature krantjaise; 
Racine’s Athalie; the Cid of Corneille; Fables dc Lafontaine; Oraisons de 
Bossuct. 

C. — The lectures require no illustrations or diagrams. 

D The tutorial method is blended with the professorial, themes and exer- 

cises being given to the students, preparation being required for the reading of 
the text-books named above, and lectures being also delivered on the literature 
and history of the language. 

E. — The students who attended this department of instruction belonged to 
the Faculties of Arts and Medicine. 

F. — The number of students of the Faculty of Medicine was twenty-nine ; 
that of students of the Faculty of Arts, twenty-six. _ 

G The conduct of the students during the session 1859-60 has been most 

satisfactory. 

H The general condition of the department, attendance and accommoda- 

tion, have been satisfactory. 

October 29, 1860. R- De Vericour. 



Report of the Professor of Celtic. 

A — 1. The lectures were delivered regularly during two terms. 2 and 3. 
Nine lectures weekly; the days were, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and 
the hours 1.1, a.m., 1, and 3, p.m. 

B. — The lectures comprised exercises on the grammatical construction of the 
language, translations, philology, and ancient Irish history. The text-books 
used are the works of the Archaeological and Ossianic Societies, Dublin. 

E. — My pupils were of the Faculties of Arts (Agriculture), Law, and 
Medicine. 

F — Nine students attended my lectures, namely, three matriculated, and six 
non-matriculated, who, for the most part, were very regular in their attendance. 

G — The conduct of my pupils was gentlemanly and exemplary. 

IP. — The lecture-room was clean, and all requirements were promptly sup- 
plied. 

October 24, 1860. Owen Connellan. 



Report of the Professor of Mathematics. 

A. — The course of instruction extends over three terms. The number of 
weeks in which lectures are delivered is, in the first term, about eight ; in the 
second term, about twelve ; in the third term, about seven. The number of 
lectures delivered weekly is, to the junior class, three ; to the senior class, three; 
to the extra class, two. To the junior class lectures are delivered on Monday, 
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Wednesday, and Friday, at twelve ; to the senior class, on the same days, at Appendix E. 

two p.m. : to the extra class, on the same days (excepting Wednesday), at 

three, p.m. _ . f ro ^ 

B The subjects of lecture to the junior class are, Arithmetic, Algebra, and p rofessorSi 

Trigonometry; to the senior class, the same subjects, with the addition of 
Analytical Geometry, Spherical Trigonometry, and the Differential Calculus, 
and Elements of the Integral Calculus. To the extra class lectures are delivered 
on the higher applications of Geometry, on Differential Equations, &c. The 
text-books are, Hind’s Arithmetic, Potts’s Euclid, Thomson’s Trigonometry, 
Todhunter’s Algebra, Analytical Geometxy, Differential and Integral Calculus, 

Boole’s Differential Equations, Leroy’s or Gregory’s Solid Geometry. 

0 . All lectures are illustrated on the black-board, and by apparatus, if 

needful. , , 

B Questions for exercise are set at the close of each lecture, the answers 

are submitted by the students to the Professor, and examined by him. 

E— Students in the Faculty of Arts, and in the Department of Engineering. 

F. In the junior class, about forty ; in the senior class, about twenty-four ; 

in the extra class, from three to five. Nearly all are matriculated. The 
attendance is on the whole satisfactory. 

G The conduct of students at lectures is invariably good, or so nearly so tliat 

exceptions are of very rare occurrence. 

II Satisfactory. 



October 24, 1860. 



George Boole. 



Deport of ihe Professor of Natural Philosophy, 

A— Four courses. 1. Eacli course continued three terms. 2. In the first 
term lectures were delivered during nine weeks ; in the second, during twelve 
weeks ; and in the third, during four weeks. 3. In the semor class of Physics 
three lectures were given in each week, viz., on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, from ten to eleven o’clock. In the junior class of Physics two lectures 
in each week, viz, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from eleven to twdve o clock. 
In the class if Engineering Physics three lectures m each week , viz Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, from twelve to one o clock In the class of Mathe 
matieal Physics three lectures in each week, viz, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 

^-Im the°da s°o /phy °ic°s thfsubjects wm_Meeh<mira, Optics, ArtMony. 
manuals , ivai o , tWL hooks—' Duhamel. Corns de Mecamque; W«l- 



St C -Thfkctures on Physics were illustrated by experiments and diagrams 
D. In Mathematical and Engineering Physics the tutorial method of mstru - 

and first year in Agncidture matricu l at ed students; one non-matneu- 

factory. John England, 
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Report of the Processor of Chemistry. 

A. Two courses; a theoretical and practical. 1. The theoretical corn’s e 

extended through three terms. 2. In the first term eight , weeks ; in the second, 
twelve ; in the third, eight. 3. There were three lectures a week, on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, at eleven o’clock, a.m. The practical course extended 
through three months, the hours for instruction being, on Monday and Wednes- 
day, from two to three, and on Tuesday and Thursday, from three to four. . 

B. — The theoretical or systematic course embraced the laws of combination ; 
the history and properties of the metallic and non-metallic substances ; the 
theories of organic chemistry ; and the description of organic compounds. The 
second or practical course was devoted to instructions in the laboratory, in 
chemical manipulation, analysis and testing for poisons. In addition to this, 
the laboratory was open — under certain regulations — to other students desirous 
of pursuing a more extended course of analysis. 

0 The theoretical course was abundantly illustrated by diagrams, speci- 

mens, and experiments. 

D. The professorial system was followed, but questions were frequently put 

to the students during the lectures, and ample opportunity afforded, after each 
lecture, for the discussion of difficulties, and for explanations. 

E Students of the Faculties of Arts and Medicine. 

F Forty- seven matriculated, and fifteen non-matriculated, in the theoretical 

course. 2. Eighteen matriculated, and four non-matriculated, in the practical 
course. The attendance was very regular. 

G-. The general conduct of the students was good, and the state of discipline 

excellent. 

H The general condition of the chemical department as to supplies, fit- 

ments, &c., for the purposes of instruction, is very good. 

October 25, 1860. J. Blyth, M.D. 



Report of the Processor of Natural History. 

A. Two courses were delivered by the Professor of Natural History during 

the Session 1859-60, viz. : — one on Zoology and Botany, and one on Physical 
Geography. 1. The course on Zoology and Botany included seventy lectures, 
delivered during the first, second, and third terms of the session. That on 
Physical Geography numbered twelve lectures, delivered during the first term. 
2. Lectures were delivered during eight weeks in the first term ; during twelve 
weeks in the second ; and during three in the third. 3. In each week, three 
lectures were delivered on Zoology and Botany, between the hours of three and 
four, p.m., on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. The lectures on Physical 
Geography were delivered on the same days, from ten to eleven, a.m. 

B The course of Zoology and Botany embraced a series of lectures on the 

Morphology, Classification, Distribution, Physiology, and Development of Plants 
and Animals. The earth as a whole, the land, the water, the air, the_ changes 
which the globe is now undergoing, and the relations which it hears to its living 
inhabitants, were the principal subjects discussed under the head of Physical 
Geography. The text-books recommended were as follows : — In Zoology and 
Botany — Dallas’s Natural History of the Animal Kingdom; Carpenter’s Prin- 
ciples of Comparative Physiology; Henfrey’s Elementary Course of Botany ; 
Bentham’s Handbook of the British Flora. In Physical Geography : — Hughes’s 
Outlines of Physical Geography ; Somerville’s Physical Geography. 

C. — The lectures were illustrated by reference to maps, diagrams, specimens, 
and microscopic preparations. 

D. — In the teaching of the various subjects introduced, prelections were com- 
bined with tutorial instruction. Herborizations were given during the third term. 

E. — The lectures on Zoology and Botany were attended by students of the 
second year in the Faculty of Arts, of the first year in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and of the first year in the Faculty of Medicine. Students of the third 
year in the Faculty of Arts attended the course of Physical Geography. 

F. — Forty-three students attended the lectures on Zoology and Botany. 
Eight of these were non-matriculated. Five students were disqualified on 
account of insufficient attendance. The other students attended regularly. The 
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course of Physical Geography -was delivered to nine students, all of whom were Appendix K. 
matriculated. These attended with sufficient regularity. E 

(g The general conduct of the students was, upon the whole, satisfactory. fr0 ‘™ 

H. The entire department of which the Professor has charge is in an efficient p ro f essor s. 

condition. The lecture-room, however, is rather small, and, for the purposes 
mentioned in the report of 1857-8, a private room is much wanted hythe 
Professor. j ]g EAY Greene. 



Repost of the Peopessok of Geoloov and Mineraloqy. 

X 'The course extended over three terms — tho first term including ten 

weeks • the second, twelve ; and the third, four weeks. Tho weekly number of 
lectures was three, the days being Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at the 
hour of one to two, p.M. ; the total number of lectures given in the course 
being seventy-two. 

B — The title of the course was Lectures on Geology and Mineralogy, and the 
sublets embraced therein were Physical Geography, so far as this had reference 
to Geology, Physical Geology, and Paleontology, and a description of the 
physical properties and characters of the most important and most common 
minerals The text-books to which reference was principally made were— 
Somerville’s Physical Geography; Hughes’s Outlines of Physica Geography; 
Page’s Introductory Text-book of Geology ; Lyell s Manual ; Lyell s 1 rmoiples 
of Geology ; and Niool’s Manual of Mineralogy. 

C— ®ie lectures were illustrated by maps, diagrams, and specimens. _ 

y, The lectures were of a professorial character, and field instruction was 

riven during the last term, and when not interfering with other courses.. 
b 33 The students attending the lectures belonged to the Engineering and 

Agricultural Departments of the Faculty of Arts. 

F —The number of students attending the courses was eighteen— seventeen 
being matriculated, and. one non-matrioulated. The general character of the 
attendance was very satisfactory. . ... , . ........ 

q. The conduct of the students during lecture was, without exception, most 

exemphuy. ^ ^ q t ments, cleanliness, and accommodation, these are such 

as to meet with the Professor’s approval. There is, however, a circumstance to 
be complained of, which is referred to in last report, ra, the frequently wet 
state of the lecture-room, from the imperfect condition of the outside walls. 
October 22, 1860. Robert Haeeeess. 

Report of the Peoeessoe of Civil Engineeeins. 

4. _1 Junior Engineering, three terms; seventy lectures. Semor Engineer- 
ing three terms ; seventy lectures. Office work three terms; forty-eight 
lectures rThe roll not having been called during the third term, as the field 

fcVE'Sl’it" K, 

T m ’ tM lT AM ,e Tuesday Thursday, and Saturday. Junior class, ten, a.m., 

open L four hours on Tuesday, 

T ‘r d sLofoto-C&il Engineering and Architecture as detailed in the 
B. oemor cias fVnmetrical Drawing;: Use of Instruments ; bur- 

prospectus. Jumorc^ & t dass-Officl work, as stated in prospectus. 

V Tlin“d S by XeVei are given 

D— Tutorial instruction is occasionally adopted. Field exeicises are given 

Stunts 

F.— Junior dass— btudmta m matriculated. Office 
Total, twenty-eight matriculated; one non- 

matriculated. 

H -Thfgeneral condition of this Department, as to supplies, is good 
xx. o-ucg Alexander Jack. 
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Refort of the Professor of Agriculture. 

A — 1. Three terms. 2. Five weeks in the first, eight in the second, and ten 
in the third term. 3. Nine: viz., three to students of the first year, and six to 
those of the second year. Days of lecture : Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
Hours of lecture : ten, eleven, and one o’clock. 

B — Science of Agriculture to students of the first year, and Practice of Agri- 
culture and History, and Diseases of Farm Animals to those of the second year. 
Abstract, of course, and text-books, same as specified in last return. 

C — The lectures are illustrated by maps, diagrams, specimens, and by experi- 
ments. 

D — Special class examinations are held at the conclusion of the several sub- 
jects into which the course is divided, and occasional excursions are taken. 

E — Faculty of Arts department of Agriculture. 

F — One student of the first year and three of the second year, all matricu- 
lated. The attendance of the students of the second year was excellent ; of the 
students of the first year, not good. 

G. — Excellent. 

H. — Good. 

October 26, I860. Edmund Murphy. 

Report of the Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy. 

A — Three courses of lectures. Jurisprudence and Political Economy for Arts 
Students; Jurisprudence for Law Students of first year; Civil Law for Law 
Students of second year. 1. For Arts Students, two terms; for each class of 
Law Students, two terms. 2. Three. 3. Four : Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, Fridays, at eleven o’clock for Arts Students; for Law Students 
generally on same days; the hours varied. The total number of lectures in 
Jurisprudence were twenty-two ; in Civil Law, eighteen. 

. B. — Jurisprudence — Nature and elementary principles of the subject; prin- 
ciples of Criminal Law ; requisites for fair Penal Trial; Trial by Jury ; Direct 
an d. Circumstantial Evidence ; History of Right of Testamentary Bequest, &o. 
Political Economy — The Nature and Distribution of Wealth ; the Principles 
which regulate Bent, Profits, and Wages ; the Principles of Commerce, of Taxa- 
tion, of the Funding System, and of Currency and Banking. Adam Smith, 
Wealth of Nations; Senior, Political Economy; Longfield, ditto; Longfield, 
Lectures on Commerce ; Huskisson, The Question Stated ; Ileddie, Inquiries in 
Science of Law; Lord Bacon, Tract on Universal Justice by D. C. Heron; 
John Stuart Mill, Political Economy; The Institutes of Justinian; Grapnel, 
on the Roman Law. 

C. — None. 

In Jurisprudence, from the scarcity of text-books, there is very little 
tutorial instruction, except by examination from time to time in the lectures 
delivered by the Professor. In Political Economy the course is commenced with 
examinations in prescribed portions of the text-books ; the continuance of this 
mode of instruction depends on the attainments and capabilities of the class. 
The lectures delivered by the^ Professor are then proceeded with, and there is 
daily a considerable amount of tutorial instruction by examination, and discussion 
of the various topics connected with the subject. In Civil Law the lectures 
consist almost wholly in examinations in the prescribed text-books. 

E. In Jurisprudence and Political Economy, third year’s Arts ; in Jurispru- 
dence, first year’s Law ; in Civil Law, second year’s Law. 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy, four, all matriculated. In 
Jurisprudence (Law), two, matriculated. In Civil Law, one, matriculated; 
the attendance in all regular. 

G — Highly creditable. 

H — Sufficient. 

October 29, 1860. R. H. Mills. 



Report of tlie Professor of English Law. 

A — There were three classes. The course prescribed for each class comprised 
twenty -four lectures. I he lectures were given previously to the Michaelmas 
Law Term, and in the interval between its close and the Christmas Recess. In 
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the second term in the months of February, March, and May, previously to the Appendix E. 

Easter Recess, and occupied two weeks in the first, and four in the second and 

third terms, four lectures having been delivered to each class weekly, on Tues- j* e P orts 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, at the hours of eleven, twelve, and three pr™ easor3 
o’clock respectively. 

B. — The course for the class of the first year comprised elementary instruction 
in the law of “ Real Property and Practical Conveyancing. The text-book used 
was u Williams on Real Property.” The first volume of Stephens’ edition of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, and the second volume of Kerr’s edition were recom- 
mended for perusal. The course prescribed for the class of the second year 
comprised instruction in the Law of Personal Property, Equity, and Bankruptcy, 
and in the practical application of forms and precedents. The text-books used 
were “ Williams on Real Property,” “Smith’s Manual of Equity.” “ Adams on 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency,” Stephens’ and Kerr’s editions of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, and Smith’s Mercantile Law, were recommended for perusal. 

The course for the class of the third year, comprised the subjects of “ Common 
and Criminal Law.” The text-books used were Broom’s “ Common Law,” 

Broom’s “ Maxims,” Blackstone’s Commentaries, Stephen’s and Kerr’s editions. 

Smith’s Leading Cases, and Copinger’s “ County Courts,” were recommended 
for perusal. 

C. and D. —The subjects were explained by the perusal, m class, of Abstracts 
of Title, and, so far as it was practicable, by the consideration of cases, opinions 
of Counsel, &c., and by requiring the students to write on the several subjects. 

E. — Students in Arts and Law. 

F Four : two in the class of the first, one in the class of the second, and one 

in the class of the third year. 

G Unexceptionally good. 

H I have nothing further to report to the President in reference to the 

department of English Law. 

October 27, 1860. Michael Barry. 



Report of the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 



A. Two courses, which consisted of 230 lectures and demonstrations, viz.: 

126 lectures in Anatomy and Physiology, and 104 demonstrations in Practical 
and Descriptive Anatomy. Ten lectures delivered in each week during the 
Medical Session, from twelve to one, and from one to two o’clock, p.m., daily. In 
addition to the lectures at the above-mentioned hours, a special course was 
delivered on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Eye, Ear, &c., at the hour of 
four o’clock, p.m. 

B. — One course is entitled Anatomy and Physiology; the other course, Prac- 
tical and Descriptive Anatomy, which last includes the Anatomical Demonstra- 
tions given in the Theatre, and also the courses of dissections. 

The dissections performed by the students are constantly superintended by 
the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and by his assistant, Dr. Shinkwin, 



Demonstrator of Anatomy. ...... , . . 

The course of Anatomy and Physiology comprehends the following subjects :— 
1. Nature of life and organization ; general description of the vital functions ; 
general and special description of the tissues of the human frame; the structure 
and composition of all the solids and fiuids, viz., the blood, lymph, chyle, bile, 

pfysiolo gical Anatomy of tlie organs of support and locomotion, circula- 
tion, respiration, digestion, secretion, excretion, absorption, reproduction; the 
brain and its membranes; tie spinal cord and its membranes; the ganglia and 
nerves; the organs of touch, taste, vision, hearing, smell; organ of voice, &c. 

3. The course comprehends all departments of Human Physiology; and 
various subjects comprised in it are elucidated by reference to Comparative 

A ThTZmse f{ h AnatomV and Physiology is illustrated by the constant nse of 

^The^ourse of Practical and Descriptive Anatomy includes the demonstrations 
of the bones, joints, ligaments, muscles, arteries, veins, absorbant glands, the 
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nerves, viscera, membranes, and fascia? ; it also embraces Regional and Surgical 
Anatomy. 

The text-books are the following, viz.: — Todd and Bowman on Physiological 
Anatomy; Carpenter’s Human, Animal, and Comparative Physiology; Yalen- 
tin’s Physiology ; Quain’s and Sharpey’s Works ; Harrison’s Anatomy ; Harrison 
on the Arteries ; Corbett on the Arteries ; Wilson’s Anatomy ; Kolliker, Gerber, 
Quickett, and Hassal, on Microscopic Anatomy. 

C. — The lectures are illustrated by recent and prepared dissections, by charts, 
plates, diagrams, and anatomical preparations. . Minute Anatomy of all tissues 
is illustrated by the use of microscopes, and by microscopical preparations. _ The 
principles of Physiology are elucidated by experiments instituted upon animals, 
when deemed necessary. 

D The students are examined, mod voce, on the subjects treated of in the 

lectures ; sometimes once per week ; at other times every fortnight. _ On par- 
ticular occasions the examinations are held more frequently, according to the 
degree of difficulty of the subjects to which their attention has been directed. 
Examinations are generally held on Saturday or Monday, at the hours of twelve 
and one o’clock. 

Written replies to questions proposed in these classes, have been resorted to 
only at the Examinations held in October for Medical Scholarships, and at the 
Sessional examinations, which take place at the termination of the courses. 

E These courses have been attended only by students of medicine and 

surgery. 

F Total number of anatomical students, seventy-three, viz., matriculated, 

fifty-five; non- matriculated, eighteen. The course of Anatomy and Physiology 
was attended by fifty-nine students, viz., matriculated, forty-three ; non- matri- 
culated, sixteen. The course of Practical Anatomy was attended by forty-four 
students, viz., matriculated, thirty-five ; non-matriculated, nine. The students 
have attended the lectures with great regularity. 

G. — The students conduct themselves with extreme attention and order during 
the delivery of my lectures. The general state of discipline in the anatomical 
classes has been exemplary. 

H. — The supplies of preparations, instruments, plates, charts, and diagrams 
available for instruction are considerable; the rooms are kept in a state of 
cleanliness. 

The addition of seventeen feet to the length of the Anatomical Theatre, made 
since the last visit to the College of His Excellency the Earl of Carlisle, will 
prove a considerable advantage to the anatomical classes. 

As there appears to be no immediate prospect of the erection of an Anatomical 
Museum, it would be most desirable that a number of narrow double-faced 
cases should be placed in the Pathological Museum, at right angles with the 
walls, for the lodgment of that portion of the anatomical collection, which 
cannot be arranged, from want of space, in the Clarendon braiding. 

October 27, 1 800. J. H. Corbett. 



Report of the Processor of the Practice of Phstsio. 

A A course of lectures on the Practice of Physic, commencing on the 2nd 

of November, and ending on the 30th of April following. There is a short vaca- 
tion at Christmas and Easter. The lectures are delivered from three to four on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, each week. 

B The subjects of the lectures are General and Special Pathology, a descrip- 

tion of local diseases and their treatment, followed by a similar description of dis- 
eases not referable to a local origin. Class-books — Watson’s Practice of Physic, 
Aitken’s Science of Medicine, Simon’s Pathology, and several monograms. 

C. — The lectures are illustrated by a reference to pathological plates and 
morbid specimens from the Museum. 

D. — Class examinations are held at uncertain intervals through the Session. 

E. — The Faculty of Medicine. 

F and G. — The attendance last Session was very good, and the conduct 
exemplary. The number of matriculated students, fourteen; of npn-matripu- 
lated, two. 
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H — The preparations in the Pathological Museum are comparatively useless Appendix E. 

to the students, owing to want of sufficient accommodation, for which a speedy 

remedy should "be obtained. ^ orts 

Denis C. O’Connor. lessors. 



Report of the Professor of Surgery. 

A From first week of November to first week of May lectures given — Mon- 

days, Wednesdays, Fridays, at three o’clock. 

B. — Principles and Practice of Surgery. The books recommended for perusal 
to the class included works upon the several branches of Surgery. 

C The lectures were illustrated by physiological and pathological specimens, 

by plates, diagrams, instruments, portions of the recent subject, by casts anil 
models. 

D. — The course was not tutorial. 

E. — The students belonged to the Faculty of Medicine. 

F The class-rolls, showing the attendance of the class, were transmitted to 

the Registrar at the close of last Session. 

G. — The conduct of the students was very good. 

IT. — It is impossible to deliver the Course of Surgery in a satisfactory manner 
from want of accommodation; and the Professor respectfully suggests to the 
President, that it would be desirable to make arrangements for conducting the 
Department of Surgery in the Clarendon Buildings. 

Signed, 

October 23, 1 860. Denis Brenan Bullen, m.i>. 



Report of the Professor of Midwifery. 

A. — 1. Six months. 2. Fifty-two lectures in the course. 3. Three weekly — 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, four o’clock. 

B. — Midwifery. — Physiology and Pathology of reproduction and gestation ; 
labour, and diseases of the puerperal state ; their management ; management of 
infants. 

C. — Diagrams, plates, specimens, models, &c. 

E. — Medical, 

F. — Thirteen : twelve matriculated ; one not. 

G. — Good ; very good on the whole. 

H. — Very fair. 

October 29, I860. J- R- Harvey. 



Report of tbe Professor of Materia Medica. 

A Course of lectures extends over one Medical Session, consisting of twenty- 

six weeks. During each week three lectures are delivered, on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, from two to three, p.m. 

B The course consists of lectures on Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 

embracing jamatology in general, pharmacognosy, pharmacology, pharmacy, 
posology, formulation, therapeutics, and hygiene. The text-books recommended 
are — Pereira’s Materia Medica ; Christison's Dispensatory; Forbes’ and Boyle^s 
Manuals; Bouchardat’s Matiere Medicale ; Soubeiran’s Pharmaeie; Oesterlen’s 
Heilmittellehre ; Bucheim’s Ax^neimittellehre ; apd Schroff’s Pharmacognosie. . 

C Lectures illustrated by diagrams, schematic figures on the board, speci- 

mens from the College botanical garden and herborium ; chemical and micro- 
scopical demonstrations. _ . 

D. — The practical instruction consists in the above-mentioned exercises. 

E. Number of students, twenty-four ; two of whom are non -matriculated. 

G The conduct of the students was very good. Attendance and attention on 

the entire very praiseworthy. 

H.— The fittings, supplies, &c., are admirable ; hut the Professor begs again 
to call attention to the fact that from the mode in which the pharmaceutical 
laboratory is taken up with pathological specimens, preparations, and diagrams, 
not belonging to that department, it is perfectly impossible for him to conduct 
any chemical experiments, without which his lectures must be extremely deficient. 

Purcell O’Leary, b. es l., a.m., m.d., f.r.s. 
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Report of the Medical Jurisprudence Course. 

A. — Three months. Three lectures weekly, on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, at two, p.m. 

B — The subjects chiefly enlarged upon were — Toxicology, infanticide, injuries, 
wounds; the rules regulating the admission of evidence in legal procedure. The 
text-books recommended were — Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence, and Taylor on 
Poisons; with the perusal of leading cases reported, as for example, Lord 
Ferrer’s case, Hadfield’s case, the Gardner and Douglas Peerage cases, &c. 

C. — The course was illustrated by experiments when necessary. 

D. — The method of teaching was by lectures alone. 

E — Students of the Faculty of Medicine and Law attended. 

F — Ten matriculated students and two non-matriculated attended very 
regularly. 

G — Their conduct was good, and the discipline excellent. 

H — The department of Medical Jurisprudence is at present entirely dependent 
on the department of Chemistry for the apparatus and materials necessary for 
illustrating the toxicological portion of the course. 

October 25, 1860. ,T. Blyth, m.d. 

Michael Barry, Professor of Law. 



APPENDIX F. 

List of University Degrees, Diplomas, and Honors obtained 
by Candidates from Queen’s College, Cork, at the Commence- 
ment in October, 1860. 



Nominal Return of the Candidates from Queen’s College, Cork, on whom 
Degrees, Diplomas, or Certificates were conferred by the Queen’s University, 
after the Examination of the year 1 860. 



Degree of M.D. 



Busteed, William John, 


. M.D. 


Clapp, William H. B., . 


. M.D. 


Cooper, George, . 


. M.D. 


Eaton, Usher Bere, 


. M.D. 


* Gore, Albert Augustus, 


. M.D. 


Jones, William Henry, . 


. M.D. 


*Lawson, J. Henry, 


. M.D. 


Levis, John S., . 


. M.D. 


Moriarty, Thomas B., B.A., 


. M.D. 


O’Keamey, Francis R., . 


. M.D. 


O’Keeffe, Matthias, M.A., 


. M.D. 


Read, Richard, . 


. M.D. 


Degree of M.A. 




Seymour, Michael, B.A., 


. M.A. 



Degree of LL.B. 

O’Regan, John, B. A., . . LL.B. 



Degree of B.A. 



Brown, Daniel, . . . B.A. 

* Cleary, Arthur P., . .B.A. 

O'Regan, John, . . .B.A. 

Popham, John F., . . B.A. 

Power, Pierce G., . . B. A. 

Ridings, Henry S., . .B.A. 

Testro, Daniel M‘M., . . B.A. 

Woodroffe, Francis H., . . B.A. 



Diploma in Elementary Law. 
Barry, Michael Richard. 
Diploma in Engineering. 

Jones, Leslie. j Tinkles, Joseph. 

Sterling, Robert John. : 



Bland, Llewellyn. 



Diploma in Agriculture. 

| Strangman, Thomas Wilson. 



Certificate of first Medical Examination. 
Barrett, Richard. I * Potter, Robert. 

* Carroll, Richard. Swauton, James. 

O’Sullivan, Stephen. ; 



* Dr. Gore attended part in Galway ; Dr. Lawson attended part in Galway ; Mr. Carroll 
attended part in Galway ; Mr. Cleary attended part in Belfast ; Mr. Potter attended part in 
Galway. 
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Nominal Return of Candidates from Queen’s College, Cork, on whom Honors Appendix F . 
were conferred by the Queen’s University, for tbeir distinguished answering at — — 

the Examinations of the year 1860. Successful 

Candidates. 

Honors with the Degree of M.D : — 

* Levis, John S. Third. 

Popham, John F. First in Mathematical Physics. Second in Chemistry. 

Ridings, Henry S. First in Mathematics. Third in Mathematical Physics. 

Brown, Daniel. Second in Modern Languages. 

Cleary, A. P. Second in Classics. 

O’Regan, John. Second in Experimental Physics. 

Power, Pierce G. Second in Chemistry. 

Testro, Daniel M‘M. Second in Logic and Metaphysics. Fourth in Mathe- 
matics. 

Honor with the Diploma in Elementary Law : — 

Barry, Michael Richard. First. 

Honor with Diploma in Engineering 
Unkles, Joseph. Second. 

Honor with the Diploma in Agriculture : — 

Strangman, Thomas Wilson. First. 

Honors open to all Candidates : — 

Strangman, Thomas Wilson. Second in Celtic. 

O’Sullivan, Stephen. Third in Celtic. 



APPENDIX G. 

Report of tlie Curator of the Museum. 

Return of the Curator of the Museum for the oflicial information of the 
President, for the Session 1859-60. 

1. The number and description of the departments connected with the Museum 

are as follows -.—first, Zoological; second, Botanical ; third, Geological ; fourth, 
Paleontological ; and fifth, Mineralogical. . , 

2. The number and general nature of the objects m these departments remain 

as before, except as regards the following additions:— . 

3. Firstly, a herbarium-illustrative of several ovdei-s of the vegetable kingdom ; 
secondly, a series of skeletons representing the natural orders of the class Aves. 

4. With the exception of the above, no objects of especial interest have been 

added to the Museum since the last Report. . . . . 

5 With reference to condition, some specimens have sustained injury m conse- 
quence of the damp which prevails in the building; and as relates to arrangement, 
the Geological, Mineralogical, and Botanical specimens are m such a condition as 
to meet the requirements of the students : the two former being fully catalogued. 

6 As concern fitments, cases, and other materials, the Museum is, at present, 
tolerably well supplied. Several new cases have, however, been applied for in 
order to accommodate the recent or future purchases. 

7. The conduct and discipline of the students in the Museum has been pei- 

fectly^satrfaotory. ^ ^ cIeanl ; ness and attendance is in a good condi- 

tion - but I have again to allude to the open fire-places, winch still exist, and 
produce the injurious effects referred to in my last Report. 

Robert Harkness. 

October 22, 1860. 



AppendtxG . 
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* Levis, Joint S., bracketed with two others, i 
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AppendixH \ APPENDIX H. 

Report of REPORT of the LIBRARIAN. 

Librarian. number of volumes at present in the library is 13,589. 


They are 


fied as follows : — 


Vols. 


Vols. 


Pure Sciences, .... 




415 


Mathematics, .... 


415 




Experimental Sciences, 




1,241 


Natural Philosophy, 


446 




Chemistry, including Mineralogy, 


795 




Military Science and History, 


196 


196 


Natural Sciences, .... 




1,006 


Geology and Palaeontology, 


394 


Physical Geography, 


42 




Botany, . . 


199 




Zoology, including Ethnology and Com- 
parative Anatomy, 


449 




Miscellaneous treatises on Botany and 
Zoology, .... 


358 




Medical Sciences, .... 




1,541 


Human Anatomy and Physiology, 


232 




Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and 
Hygiene, .... 


256 




Principles and Practice of Surgery, 


221 




,, „ of Medicine, . 

Pathology, .... 


201 




71 




Obstetric Medicine and Surgery, 


18S 




Legal Medicine, 


38 




Medical Literature, 


64 




,, Journals, 

Mental, Moral, and Political Sciences, 


270 






1,687 


Theology, .... 


285 


Logic, Metaphysics, and Moral Phi- 
losophy, .... 


369 




Political Economy, 


185 




Jurisprudence, .... 


165 




Law, . 

Education, , 


556 




127 




Language and Literature, . 




3,191 


General Philology, 


107 


Greek, ..... 


504 




Latin, ..... 


420 




Celtic,- ..... 


31 




English, ..... 


1,136 




French, ..... 


332 




Other European, 


621 




Eastern, ..... 


40 




History, ..... 




2,008 


General, .... 


246 


Ancient, .... 


90 




Mediaeval, .... 


57 




Ecclesiastical, .... 


206 




General Modern, 


43 




of Ireland, .... 


109 




— Great Britain, 


339 




— France, .... 


490 




— Germany, .... 


45 




— Northern European Nations, 


63 




— Southern do. do., . 


199 




— Eastern Nations, 


87 




— American do., 


44 




Antiquities, ..... 




200 


Biography, ..... 




441 


Geography, Voyages, and Travels, . 




485 


Arts, ...... 

Engineering and Architecture, 




650 


261 




Agriculture, .... 


157 




Fine Arts, .... 

Industrial Arts, 


171 




61 
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Vols. 

General Encyclopaedias, ... 73 

,, Reviews, .... 398 

Bibliography, .... 57 

Total, . . . 13,589 

Number of Volumes in Library at the 
date of last Report, . . 11,171 

Increase during Session 1859-60, 2,418 



AppendlxII. 

Report of 
Librarian. 



The number of volumes presented to the library during past Session is sixty- 
three, the principal donors being the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Since the date of last Report, I have prepared a classified catalogue of the 
books in the library. This was printed by order of the College Council, and will 
be published in a few weeks. 

At the annual scrutiny of the library made in June last I found that no injury 
or loss to any_ description of library property took place during the past Session. 

The discipline of the library is excellent, and the conduct of the students while 
in it most satisfactory. I have had on one occasion to call the attention of the 
Vice-President to some irregularities in the conduct of a student ; but with this 
exception, I did not find it necessary to report any violation of the library regu- 
lations. 

Cleanliness and order are properly attended to ; but as the number of students 
using the library is greater this present Session than it had been at any time 
previously, a second porter will be found indispensable. 

Matthias O’Keeffe, Librarian. 

November 1, 1860. 



APPENDIX I. 



Appendix 1. 



Copies of the several Accounts furnished hy the Bursar, showing Copies 

the Financial State of the College. furnisS? 1 * 

by Bursar. 

Account No. 1. 



General Abstract of the Endowment Account of Queen’s College, Cork, 
for the Year from 1st April, 1859, to 31st March, I860. 

receipts. £ s. d. 

To Balance on 1st April, 1859, 822 12 2^ 

,, Amount received per Paymaster of Civil Services, . 7,000 O 0 

,, Amount of Errors Adjusted, 18 18 8 J 



£7,841 11 11 



EXPENDITURE. 



By Amount paid for Salaries, . • 

,, ,, ,, Prizes and Scholarships, 

„ ,, for Porters and Servants, 

,, ,, for Prize Books, 

„ „ Adjustment of Error, . . 

,, Balance 31 st March, 1860, . 



. 5,100 0 O 

. 1,202 0 O 

344 O 6 
95 17 6 
0 10 0 
. 1,049 3 11 



£7,841 11 11 



Edward M. Fitzgerald, Bursar. 
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Appendix to Eeport of the President 



Appendix T. 



Account No. 2. 



Copies 
of Accounts 
furnished 
by Bursar. 



Account of Receipts and Expenditure of Parliamentary Grant and 
College Fees, Fines, &c., from 1st April, 1859, to 31st March, 1860. 



RECEIPTS. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


* By Balance to Debit of Bursar on 31st March, 1859, as per 


last Report, 


67 


S 


2 


,, Amount of Parliamentary Grant received from Pay- 


master of Civil Services, I 


,600 


0 


0 


, , Receipts from College Fees, 


57 


0 


O 


3 , ,, Rent of Boxes, Fines, &c., . 


3 


16 


O 


£1,728 


6 


2 



expenditure. 

Libraries : — 

Classical Languages and Literature, . - - . 63 9 1 1 

English Language, Literature, and History, • . 95 1 5 2 

Foreign Modern Languages and Literatures, . . 61 15 4 

Celtic Languages and Literature, . . . . 16 9 6 

Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry, . . . 64 19 10 

Natural Sciences,” 135 16 8 

Engineering and Agriculture, 20 15 7 

Mental, Legal, and Political Sciences, . . . 60 19 9 

Medical Sciences, 67 1 6 

Periodical Literature, 50 10 4 

Binding Books, and Sundries, 26 1 2 

Museums : — 

Classical Art and Archeology, 94 16 0 

Geology and Natural History, 85 12 3 

Physical Apparatus, 67 17 9 

Chemical Laboratory, 51 11 2 

Engineering and Agriculture, 37 18 4 

Medical Museum, 11 9 4 

Establishment : — 

Printing and Stationery, 47 19 7 

Postage and Advertising, 93 13 4 

Porters’ Clothing, 39 14 9 

Sundries, including Fitments not furnished by Board 

of Works, 55 9 6 

Heating, Lighting, and Fireman’s Wages, . . 188 17 0 

Botanic Garden and Grounds, 89 16 0 

Balance to Debit of Bursar on 31st March, I860, . 199 16 6 



£1,728 6 2 



Signed, Edward M. Fitzgerald, Bursar. 



AppentlicK. 



APPENDIX K. 



Report on 
Discipline 
and Return 
of Punish- 
ments. 



Report of the Vice-President on Discipline and Return of 
Punishments. 

Return to he filled up by the Vige-President and sent into the Regis- 
trar, for the official information of the President, on or before the 
day of * , for the Collegiate Session 185 -5 . 

A. — As to the state atid efficiency of all the several departments of the 
College, to which the constant supervision of the Vice-President is directed by 
the Statutes. 

B. — As to the state of order and discipline in the College, to which the parti- 
cular attention of the Vice-President is directed by the Statutes. 

Signed, By order of the President, 

Registrar. 



* By a clerical error in apportioning an account for Periodicals, this balance was stated in 
Report for 1858-59 at £68 6s. 9rf. The error has been corrected, and the true amount now 
substituted as above. 
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Return of the Vice-President. Appendix K. 

A. — The general condition of the several departments of the College, in so ^ rfc on 
far as they came under the cognizance of the Vice-President, was satisfactory. Discipline 

B. — The state of order and discipline was very good— no student having and Return 

incurred any College penalty. °f Punish- 

October 29, 1860. John Ryall, Vice-President. 



Cases of Breaches of Discipline brought before the College Council 
for Punishment — 

Nil. 

November 28, I860. Robert J. Kenny, Registrar. 



APPENDIX L. 

Reports of Deans of Residences. 

Report of Established Church Dean of Residence 

Ashton -place, Cork, Nov. 1, 1860. 

Mr Dear Sir Robert,— I have been requested by the Registrar of the 
Queen’s College, Cork, to make a report of the conduct of the students under 
my charge. I regret very much that I know very little of the conduct of the 
students who are members of the Established Church. Hardly any of them 
reside in the Licensed Boarding Houses. I have applied to the Council to 
allow me a room in the College, where I might collect the students under my 
care, and give them religious instruction. This the Council has refused; and 
besides this, up to the present, the Council lias appointed no hour in the week 
for religious instruction, so that it is almost impossible for me to do any service 
whatever for the students of the Established Church. My lectures have been 
held in an inconvenient place, and at an inconvenient hour, and accordingly I 
have not bad half-a-dozen students at any one time present, during the past 
year. 

Yours very truly, 

Sir Robert Kane. ' (isona* Webster. 



Appendix L. 

Reports of 
Deans of 
Residences. 



Retort of the Wesleyan Dean of Residence. 

Cork, November 7, 1860. 

Mr Dear Sir Robert, — In presenting a report of the students under my 
care, as Wesleyan Dean of Residence, I beg to say I have reason to believe they 
have conducted themselves with gentlemanly propriety, and have attended to 
their studies, and some of them have been successful candidates for scholarships, 
prizes, and University honors. To be able to state this gives me much pleasure, 
as young gentlemen,* away from parental care, and the sanctities of home, are 
much exposed to dissipating pleasures, and the many temptations of a large 
city. For this state of exposure provision has been wisely made, in the consti- 
tution of the Queen’s Colleges, by the appointment of Deans of Residence ; and 
when this very important office receives due consideration, it cannot fail to be 
much more efficient and beneficial to the students. Permit me to say, there is 
good reason to hope the students under my care will persevere m their studies, 
and continue to conduct themselves with propriety, and so insure an honourable 
course in after-life, and jtonish additional proofs that the Queen s Colleges were 
wisely instituted for the benefit of all classes, and so reflect great honour on the 
wise and liberal government by which they were originated. 

I remain, my dear Sir Robert, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Sir Robert Kane. RoBEBT T ' Teaci ' 
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Appendix to Report of the President, fyc. 



Appendix L. 



Report of Presbsterian Dean of Residence. 



Reports of 

Deans of 
Residences. 



Cork, October 29, 1860. 

Sib, — The Presbyterian students in attendance on the classes at the Queen’s 
College for the Session 1S59-60, were not numerous. They were, however,, 
distinguished by their diligent application to study, and by the uniform excel- 
lence of their moral conduct. I have to add that they were attentive, for the 
most part, to their religious duties. 



Sir Robert Kane. 



I am, yours very truly, 

William Magill, 
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